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‘ 
AKE THE CHILD TO NATURE AND LIFE FOR 


his lessons, take him where knowledge presents itself in its most attrac 
tive form. ‘Through his books, help him to better know the pastures, 
the stream, the garden—to find the great. Into such fields and com- 
pany, these books would lead them: 

















LANGUAGE THROUGH NATURE, LITERATURE AND ART 
Literally the kindergarten of language. Fresh, delightful —vibrant with the 
atmosphere of the woods and fields. Through suggested action, it prompts the child 
to observe and study nature and art, and to express his thoughts in the most beautiful 
and appropriate manner. ‘‘As a language book, I consider it the best text published,”’ 
says Henry S. Tibbetts, Principal of the John Spry School, Chicago, Iil. 





MACE’S PRIMARY HISTORY; STORIES of HEROISM 
Life records of American heroes —navigators, soldiers, statesmen, scientists —pioneers in every line of 
life —stories of the big and free. Breathing the dauntless spirit of the men who “do,” they carry the child 
irresistibly along to the higher things, and quicken in a splendid sori of way his instinct for a wider know] 
edge of life and American history. 


DODGE’S HOME GEOGRAPHY 


A delightful study of the earth as the home of man. ‘It starts where it should start, with the known,” 
says W. G. Dugan, Principal, Parnassus, Pa. It is skillfully planned and wonderfully interesting. The 
evolution of the home, the path, the cross roads village, of transportation, are finely pictured. And from here 
outward progress widens to the country about and the world beyond. Unusual pictures delight the child 
with their beauty and fitness. 

Line drawings and exquisite half-tones charm the eye and re-enforce the text. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY . CHICAGO . NEW YORK 
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The Wooster Readers The Wooster Arithmetics 


A BASIC SERIES—SIX BOOKS— SIX GRADES A TWO BOOK SERIES FOR GRADES |, 2, and 3 
“Know thy own country first, then study other countries” | “ Mathematical knowledge makes accurate and competent workers’ 


These are live up-to-date Readers. LESSON VI. Numbers in the 


12 
Constructed to make industrious, intelligent, moral, self-sup- oa 7 a heat in 
. . . ° os 4 r School 1s an abso 4 
porting, self-respecting American citizens. Tai > Dvd — 
cg lis . tol necessity if the child 
They give carefully graded, definite work. . is properly equipped 
The illustrations are beautiful, and impart much interesting for future usefulness. 


and instructive information. —o per my 
, . at need and are for 
If you wish good Readers — try these books. that need and a 


the hands of the 
Price Postage VN and “ aS. are pupils. 
Wooster Primer - 112 pp. .30 .05 ed ~ 


Wooster First Reader - 128 “ These books give 
Wooster Second Reader 160 “ <) ' A = ae pupils ambition and 
Wooster Third Reader eg ; BR 4 and bing Ye ‘a apne $0 work. 
Wooster Fourth Reader 320 “ ~ ian ei ee 
Wooster Filth Reader 416 “ 


a field not touched 
ADD— ORAL AND COPY WORK. by any other arith- 





6 cups 1 dish 5 spoons 2 knives ™*tics published. 

1 cup 6 dishes 2 spoons 5 knives 
— — — ait Pupils are proud 
and happy to use 
books they compre- 
hend. These hooks 
are within the grasp 
of the child. 


4 forks 3 men 4 girls 5 clocks 
3 forks 4 men 2 girls f clock 
3 4 
4 3 
4 ry ' If you wish better 
1 , results throughout 
ck La all grades, try these 
: books. 


Book I— Part of two pages reduced 


Panama. View in Culebra Cut. The level at which motor cars the tands Wooster Arithmetic, Book I For Gradel. 128 pp. 25c. 
was the level in 1906. when President: Roosevelt visited Panama. ‘This photo- 


graph was taken by his party, and used in his special message to the Senate. Wooster Arithmetic, Book II For Grades 2°and 3. 224 PP. 5c. 


WOOSTER & CO., 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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‘The Perm Pictures I 


Use them as aids in teaching Language, History, Geography, 
Literature, Picture Study, etc. 


ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more. 
Size 54x 8. 


(The one cent pictures are 5 to 8 times the size of this picture, ‘‘ The Gleaners.’’) 


Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x 34. Larger, Five Cent Size, 10 x 12. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7x9. Two cents each for 13 
or more. 





Large Pictures for Framing. 22x 28 inches, including margin. © 
Price, 75 cents eaclf; 8 for $5.50. 


Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thousand miniature illustra- The Gleaners 
tions, two pictures and a Colored Bird picture. 


AWARDED FOUR THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
GOLD MEDALS BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 





A Beautiful Souvenir 





Before closing the children will enjoy presenting the school with a 


FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Hundreds of School Libraries in all States acknowledge their indebtedness toour method. 
A POST CARD sent us will, by return mail, in response to request, bring you FREE, 100 
or more Certificates, and full information, with Libraries Lists and Complete Catalog. 


Three hundred and more volumes of our publication, covering all grades and all 
subjects, 





“OUR LIBRARIAN” 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


achire7— 

















A book that will make you conversant with the newest and most 
approved appliances for teaching 


Number Work Construction Work 
Language Color 
Drawing Weaving 


And all kinds of Seat Work 


A book that describes and illustrates the most extensive line of kindergarten material manu- 
factured, together with a complete descriptive list of the famous Bradley Books, supplementary 
reading books, authoritative works on art and industrial education, song books, etc.—a unique and 
valuable collection bound in a handsome volume, with our special “Golden Jubilee” cover. It is 
a guide and reference book no primary teacher can afford to be without. 


Sent postpaid on request. Write for a copy to-day, addressing our nearest 
office or agency. 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 
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GOOD BOOKS TO ADOPT NOW 


FOR SEPTEMBER USE 


Each teacher who is considering the choice of text-books for the coming school year should have 
at hand a copy of our 1910 Catalogue of STRONG BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. It describes 





briefly but clearly 200 of the leading books, including: 


Barnes’s New United States Histories 


Strictly modern in contents and in dress, and 
present the latest information and most approved 
methods of teaching. 


Brooks’s Readers 


Carefully graded, both in thought and expression, 
containing good literature embodying child in- 
terests. 6 


Davison’s Human Body and Health 


Presenting the subject of personal and public 
health, and furnishing knowledge essential to every 
child. 


Eleanor Smith Music Course 


Containing nearly a thousand songs, carefully 
graded, which illustrate and work out all technical 


points. 
Forman’s Essentials in Civil Government 


Promotes good citizenship while teaching civics, 
and is fully equipped with suggestive exercises. 





Hicks’s Champion Spelling Book 
Teaches few words each day, but thoroughly, so 


that the pupils learn to spell; and they do not for- 
get what they have learned. 


Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics 


The problems are sensible and useful, the reviews 
are numerous and thorough, and the books produce 
lasting results. 


New Natural Geographies 


Clear, simple, interesting, and explicit, laying 
emphasis on industrial, commercial, and political 
geography. 


Steadmans’ Graded Lessons in Writing 


Pads based on the muscular movement system, 
teaching an easy, graceful style of writing, which is 
easy to learn. 


Steps in English 


Sensible, practical, and modern, teaching the 
child how to express his thoughts clearly in his own 
manner. 


Our GUIDE TO GOOD READING, an attractive 72 page illustrated pamphlet, describes 228 vol- 
umes of Supplementary Reading, on all subjects and for all grades, forming the largest and most com- 
plete list of its kind ever issued. Among those most recently issued are: 





Baldwin’s Stories of the King 


The classical tales of King Arthur and his Round 
Table retold in simple language for children. 


Farmer’s Nature Myths of Many Lands 


Taken from many sources, these stories will 
quicken the imagination and stimulate interest in 
natural phenomena. 


Gilmore’s Birds Through the Year 


The reader is taken season by season through a 
year in the country, and learns to know and love 
the birds. 





James Otis’s Stories of the Colonies 


Six volumes, telling of the beginnings of the 
country in the words of children living in the 
colonies. 


Knight’s Dramatic Reader for Grammar Grades 


Selections from well known authors, arranged as 
colloquies and plays for expressive reading. 


Lucia’s Stories of American Discoverers 


Vividly dramatic stories, telling of discoveries and 
explorations from Columbus to Hudson. 





Both of these helpful catalogues will be mailed to any teacher on request. 
Write for them NOW. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 





CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 
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Quietness in Discipline 
"4 M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin 


HAVE been observing two teachers who have under 

their charge pupils of about the same age and of the 

same general character. Some of the pupils in both 

these rooms come from homes where courtesy and gentle- 
ness prevail, while other pupils come from homes of a quite 
different sort. The problems of discipline in these rooms 
are as a consequence unusually difficult. The children from 
the so-called “better” homes are accustomed to a good deal 
of freedom, and they do not know how to interpret the attitude 
of the teacher who chastises them for activities which are 
thought to be entirely proper in their own home, and for 
which they are often commended by their parents and friends. 
The children from the so-called “poorer” homes are rather 
callous to the ordinary appeals of the teacher, so that her 
complaints and comments slip off their minds as easily as 
water off a duck’s back. The teachers in these rooms have 
always felt more or less strain and tension in their effort to 
preserve a fair degree of good order. 

The teachers who have charge of these rooms at present 
show very different conceptions of how discipline should be 
administered. In one room the teacher always gives publicity 
to every case of discipline. She corrects any individual pupil 
in such a way that every one in the room can hear what she 
says. She has the habit of speaking to the school as a whole, 
usually at the opening exercises in the morning, of the typical 
sorts of disorder which should be guarded against. Being 
under strain and stress, her voice reflects her tension so that 
pupils feel she is complaining. The effect of this method upon 
the school is to give prominence in the minds of pupils to 
correction and discipline, so that this is really more conspicu- 
ous than instruction itself. The pupils all feel it, though they 
are not always explicitly conscious of each case of discipline. 
But nevertheless the air is surcharged with criticism, fault- 
finding, and the administering of penalties. 

Across the hall from this teacher is another who pursues 
an altogether different method in the discipline of her room. 
She rarely speaks to a child by way of correction before the 
entire class. If she finds it necessary to straighten out any 
pupil during the progress of the day’s work, she goes to his 
seat, and speaks to him as privately and quietly as possible. 
Of course, the class may realize that discipline has been ad- 
ministered, but it is done so inconspicuously that it is im- 
pressive rather than irritating. That is, quietness is the pre- 
dominant characteristic of this method. Now, quietude in 
the leader of a group suggests quietude to those who are being 
led. And the opposite of this is equally true. Much of the 
discipline of this special room is done when the school as a 
wholefis not present at all. During the day the teacher jots 
down the names of pupils who need to be restrained in respect 
to some tendency in the school-room, and she invites these to 
remain with her after school. She then has a conference with 
each one privately, so that the full force of what she says can 
be spent on him alone. In nine cases out of ten this will 
have a much better effect then to try to discipline the individual 


- when there are fifty onlookers. In the latter case, the force 


of criticism or exhortation is apt to be annulled, though if the 
crowdfis in thorough sympathy with the teacher’s program 
and reinforces her comments, the result will be more dynamic 








than it could be in any other way.¥ But the constant repetition 
of commands will fail to secure the right sort of response from 
a school as a whole. Occasionally it should be used in the 
more serious forms of discipline, and then it will be a valuable 
aid to the teacher. 

As a general proposition, it can be stated unqualifiedly 
that he will be the best disciplinarian who deals most directly 
with individual offenders. He will be the least successful 
who makes all his discipline so prominent that every one is 
affected by it, thus creating an atmosphere of unrest and dis- 
order. The chief aim of the teacher should be to make the 
legitimate work of the school more prominent than discipline. 
His voice should be heard in praise and instruction far more 
frequently and predominantly than in fault-finding and chas- 
tisement. Often teachers get into the habit of complaining 
about restlessness, noise, and disorder in a room, charging 
the entire group with misconduct, when only certain individ- 
uals are at fault. The first teacher mentioned in this note 
is addicted to this habit, with the result that all pupils are in- 
cluded in much of her criticism. When she complains of 
inattention, she does it in such a way that every pupil wonders 
whether he is referred to, and so on with a long list of offenses. 
Now, this is wrong, for it tends to sow disorder in a school, 
and to impress it upon the minds of pupils as the principal 
‘thing in the school. Ask pupils in the room just referred 
to what has happened during any school day, and ninety-nine 
responses out of every hundred will speak of cases and of 
the angry expressions of the teacher. Surely it is possible 
te govern a school without leaving such impressions as these 
with pupils. 





Rhyme and Reason 
ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


T was set down in the course of study that the second 
grade should learn to write and spell the names of the 
days of the week and of the months; and it must 
therefore be done, or something — nobody knew ex- 

actly what — would certainly happen, but it would un- 
deubtedly be of an unpleasant character. 

The children themselves seemed entirely unconscious of 
the necessity, and joyfully took each day as it came, caring 
not a straw apparently for its name, and less, if possible, for the 
spelling of it, or that it should be written with a capital letter. 
For the spelling —when it wasn’t strictly phonetic, the 
strictly ornamental letters were liable to be encountered any- 
where. If variety were the spice of spelling, as it is said to be 
of life, the spelling of these required words was highly spiced. 
“Keeping in” produced tears, but scarcely better spelling 
or more capital letters. . 

On a fortunate day, Miss L. came upon a little book of 
rhymes in the public library. One chapter contained rhymes 
comcerning the troublesome days of the week and the months. 
The next morning early, the hektograph came into requisi- 
tion, and in language time, each pupil received a slip of paper, 
which he immediately proceeded to examine and read, be- 
cause these slips always had on them something new and 
interesting. 

There was much drawing of smooth foreheads and _ ‘pursing 
of lips in the attempt to sound some of the unfamiliar words; 
but, shortly, faces smoothed out and smiles began to appear, 
and then raised hands and requests to read aloud. 

Somebody read and this is what he read: 

Solomon Grundy, 
Born on Monday, 
Christened on Tuesday, 
Married on Wednesday, 
Took ill on Thursday, 
Worse on Friday, 
Died on Saturday, 
Buried on Sunday. 
_ This is the end of Solomon Grundy. 

Another pupil read and then another, and as they read they 
became sure enough of the words to catch the rhythm. In the 
end a little girl read with amazing swiftness and the lilting 
jingle of the lines brought a gale of laughter in which the little 
girl herself joined. Not a thought was given to poor Solo- 
mon’s taking off, presumably in the full enjoyment of life, 
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and no child, contrary to theory, was sensitive enough or ap- 
perceptive enough to be shocked and depressed by this Setting 
forth of one of the inexorable facts of life. The rhyme alone 
claimed their attention and gave them delight, 

Miss L. sent the class, still exhibiting much hilarity, to the 
board, with their papers, to copy the jingle, exhorting them to 
make an exact reproduction. The mistakes were few, and 
the illustrations which most of the pupils volunteered were 
unique and full of life, albeit grotesque and much out of 
drawing. 

The next day each slip had on it a different rhyme, and the 
children went to the board with the same reminder as to exact- 
hess in copying, and the information that the class would be 
permitted to read aloud all that were legible enough. 

One very little girl wrote: 





How many days has my baby to play? 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday. 


Then she stood swaying her small body and nodding her smal} 
head in time to a measured repetition of the lines under her 
breath. 

It fell to the lot of Peter, the irrepressible, to write: 


Sneeze on Monday, you sneeze for danger, 
Sneeze on Tuesday, kiss a stranger, 
Sneeze on Wednesday, sneeze for a letter, 
Sneeze on Thursday, something better, 
Sneeze on Friday, sneeze for sorrow, 
Sneeze on Saturday, joy to-morrow. 


And while he was writing he was surreptitiously sneezing in 
pantomime. 

Boys and girls alike were pleased with the familiar every- 
day facts as well ag the rhyme in: 


They that wash on Monday, 
Have all the week to dry; 
They that wash on Tuesday, 

Are not so much awry; 
They that wash on Wednesday, 
Are little more to blame; 
They that wash on Thursday, 
Wash for very shame; 
They that wash on Friday, 
Must only wash in need; 
They that wash on Saturday, 
Are lazy folks indeed. 


The papers were mounted on the stiff covers ef used-up 
tablets, for permanency, and given to the childrem fer study, 
and soon all could repeat the rhymes. For seat work they 
sometimes picked out and copied the names of the days of the 
week, or tried to write them from memory on the board. 
Sometimes they illustrated the jingle on the board and wrote 
lines of it beneath. Certain it was that they finally mastered 
the difficult spelling. 

Later came the names of the months in the same way.. 
As it happened to be in spring the first poems used were: 


March winds and April showers 
Bring forth May flowers. 


In the sweet month of April 
When leaves begin to spring, 
Little lambs skip like fairies— 
And birds build and sing. 
And 
A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay; 
A swarm of bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon; 
A swarm of bees in July 
Ts not worth a fly. 


Next came the time-honored rhyme so indispensable to 
him who would know the number of days in each month: 
Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November; 


February has twenty-eight alone, 
All the rest have thirty-one, 


Excepting Leap Year — that’s the time 
eg bee has twenty-nine. 
Last of all, came Sara Coolidge’s poem with its résumé of 
all the months of the year: 


THe MonrTuHs 


pameey brings the snow, 
our feet and fingers glow. 
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Grace Buck, 


February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frzozen lake again. 


March brings breezes sharp and chill, 
Shakes the dancing daffodil. 


April brings the primrose sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 


May brings flocks of pretty lambs, 
Sporting ’round their fleecy dams. 


June brings tulips, lilies, roses, 
Fills the children’s hands with posies. 


Hot July brings thunder-showers, 
Apricots and gilly-flowers. 


August brings the sheaves of corn; 
Then the harvest home is borne. 


Warm September brings the fruit; 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 


Brown October brings the pheasant, 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 


Dull November brings the blast — 
Hark! the leaves are whirling fast. 


Cold December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fires and Christmas treat. 





The “Sunshine Book” 


P. G. 


HIS is how it came about. One Monday morning, 
in grade 3, it seemed to Miss White that everything 
was going wrong. No less than three urchins were 
“‘pouty” and cross, in spite of her brave efforts to 

bring the smiles. Tommy, the incorrigible, was at his worst. 

Finally, just before the noon hour, Miss White said, “Some 
ofyus haven’t had a very happy morning, and I’m sorry. 
We call our room “Sunshine Room,” and when we gave it 
that name, we said we would try always to have sunshine in- 
side, no matter what the weather might be out-of-doors. 
This morning we’ve had a “cloudy” room, but when I come 
back{from lunch this noon, I hope I shall find our room full 
of sunshine again.” Then she read to them this little poem: 


If I knew a box where the smiles were kept, 
No matter how large the key 

Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard — 

*T would open, I know, for me. 
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Then over the land and the sea, broadcast, 
I'd scatter the smiles to play; 

That the children’s faces might hold them fast 
For many and many a day. 


If I knew a box that was large enough 

To hold all the frowns I meet 

I would like to gather them, every one, 

From nursery, school, and street, 

Then folding, and holding, I’d pack them in, 
And, turning the monster key, 

I'd hire a giant to drop the box 

To the depths of the deep, deep sea. 


‘““Now,” she said, “I want you, this noon, to hunt for 
smiles. Get all you can. Fill your pockets full of them, so 
full that you can scatter them all along the way to school, and 
have enough left to last all the afternoon!” 

The children went home quite delighted with the new idea 
of “‘hunting for smiles,” and in the afternoon they came back 
again, filled to overflowing. Their mission had been success- 
ful, and Miss White’s heart was made glad by the sight of the 
happy little faces before her. 

But what was that which the sly little Tommy dropped on 
her desk in passing? A ¢ard —torn and soiled, but with a 
message all its own — for right across the center was printed: 


“KEEP SMILING” 


and just above: 


“‘A single smile is better than forty frowns.” 


just below in very scrawly letters, was written: 


“For Miss White” 


Just the very message that they all needed, and ¢his from 
Tommy! Even he had been hunting for smiles! A sudden 
inspiration seized her. 

As soon as school had begun, she read to the children a 
story which she had found that very noon. It was about 
some little girls who formed a “‘Sunshine Club,” and all who 
joined this club must promise to do something every day to 
make somebody happy. 

The story finished, she said, “Children, let’s make a 
‘Sunshine Book’!” 

‘What’s a ‘Sunshine Book,’ Miss White?” 

‘Well, I’ll tell you. It’s a book full of sunshine and smiles, 
and happy thoughts.” 

Holding up an ordinary school notebook, she said, “This 
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willjbeZour} Sunshine Book. I’m going to put this picture 
onjthe}.cover.” She held up a picture of a dear little girl 
with the]brightest, happiest, ‘“‘sunshiniest”’ little face imagin- 
able. The, children were delighted. Then she held up 
Tommy’s card. They liked that too. ‘ 

“I’m going to put that on the first page of the book. Then 
I’m*going to put in our poem about the smiles, and also this 
story which I have read to you about the Sunshine Club.” 

“‘Here’s another little verse which'I shall put in: 


“Three little rules we all should keep 
To make life happy and bright; 

Smile in the morning, smile at noon, 

And keep on smiling at night.” _ 


Just here, a little hand shot into the air and a little arm 
waved frantically. In answer to Miss White’s “What is it, 
Evelyn?” Miss Evelyn responded, ‘‘I know what would be 
a good one to put in: ‘It’s easy enough to be pleasant,’” — 
and then Miss White knew what was coming! Evelyn re- 
peated the whole verse. Sure enough — it was just the thing! 
But how did this “midget” come to know it so well?) > 

“‘My papa taught me to say that,” solved the mystery, and 
Miss White could not help wishing that more papas were 
given to teaching such splendid bits of verse to their boys and 
girls. 
“This must surely go in our ‘Sunshine Book,’ said she, 
“and now I want you to see what else you can find for it. 
Look through your books and papers or magazines at home, 
and if you can find a verse, or a story, or a picture, or any- 
thing that makes you think of smiles and sunshine, bring it 
for the book. Let’s see what a “happy” book we can 
make. 

The children were enthusiastic and soon all sorts of con- 
tributions began ‘to come in. They enlisted,the older ones 
at home, and whenever they in their reading came upon any- 
thing suggestive, it was sent to ‘Sunshine Room’ for the 
‘Sunshine Book.” 

The book was hung by a ribbon in a conspicuous part of 
the room, so that the children might look at it whenever they 
liked, and there was more real sunshine crowded into that 
little book than can easily be estimated. 

It was always shown to visitors, and the “smiles within” 
never failed to being “smiles without.” 


ee en 





The Daisy 


“‘ With little white leaves in the grasses, 
Spread wide for the smile of the sun, 
It waits till the daylight passes 
And closes them one by one. ° 


I have asked why it closes at even, 

And I know what it wished to say; 
There are stars all night in the heavens, 
And I am the star of day.” 
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Experience Corner IX 


Do You Like Teaching? 
(A Symposium) 


Nore: The author of Experience Corner lately became very much 
interested in the series of letters published in World’s Work on the sub- 
ject, ““‘Why I Don’t Like Teaching.” In order to find out what the 
majority, or at least a representative number of local teachers, had to 
say upon this subject, the above question was put to each of them and 
the answers are given verbatim and as nearly as possible in the honest 
tone in which the question was answered. ‘The body of answers afford 
a useful fund of ideas that have to do with ideals, practical views of life, 
general methods of school work, and many opinions as to the current 
regime as well as the evils of the management of buildings, etc.) 


Number 1 (A successful but rather jfrail-looking teacher 
of a primary room. She dresses prettily and has very pleasing 
manners. ) 

“Do I like teaching as a profession? ‘To be honest, I 
don’t, and to be confidential, I have wondered a good many 
times whether there was not something more pleasant that I 
could do. I used to like it, that is, when I first began to 
teach. I can remember when I just hated to hear the bell 
sound for dismissal time, but that was nine years ago — oh, 
yes, I have taught for nine years straight in a row and without 
any time off. Some people won’t believe it, but it’s true 
just the same.” 

“Why don’t I like it? Well, I believe the worst thing about 
it is the constant necessity (that any teaching requires) of keep- 
ing yourself up and being enthusiastic when you feel like a 
squeezed-out sponge. Yes, it is a necessity. Any teaching 
requires vim to make things move along successfully. That 
is where the drain on the teacher’s strength comes in. It is 
so hard to constantly cheer and encourage and smile when 
you don’t feel like it at all. Strange to say, I really enjoy 
my work from the beginning of the term up to the Christmas 
vacation. That three months seems just like the old days, 
but from January on, it is a regular old drag until I feel ready 
to drop almost all of the time. I believe if I could have a 
year off and might enjoy the privilege of doing absolutely 
nothing, that is, the chance for a long rest, I might like it better 
because, strange to say, I rather look forward to the beginning 
of the year, after I have had three good months of vacation.” 


Number 2 (A principal of a large building, who is a 
spiritual looking woman with very refined appreciation of all 
forms of art and beauty. She is a very inspiring character 
and much loved by her teachers.) 

“Yes,” she said in a reminiscent tone as she looked about 
the small office that bore such unmistakable marks of her 
personality,” this has been my little sanctum for fifteen years 
and it doesn’t seem half as long as that either. On the 
whole, I feel that I am in the work that I am fitted for and, 
when all is said and done, teaching is one of the noblest 
professions if one only succeeds in putting aside the trivial 
difficulties and getting the larger view of it. Of course it 
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has its drawbacks; every profession has, but it seems to me 
that a woman’s truest work is among children, for she is 
divinely gifted with the mother instinct. I always feel like 
bowing my head before a real teacher and I have had a 
large number of them in this building. When a teacher 
of the highest grade of natural aptitude is at her labors, 
I always feel as if we were laying the foundation of some 
sort of a beautiful structure, for who knows how far such 
influence will go? That is one of the pleasant thoughts that 
cluster about the work. 

“Of course the discipline is sometimes unpleasant and I 
don’t enjoy police-duty over the children while they are clean- 
ing their muddy feet. Some of the neglected children are 
not pleasant to look upon, but I should probably have some 
lack of pleasant surroundings, if my work were in an office 
and, in spite of these things, we can mold the lines of many 
children in the very years when they are most susceptible 
to beautiful influences. There is one thing that hurts me here, 
in my position, and that is the fact that I am not a rich woman, 
Many of the children in this building come from poor, forlorn 
homes and lead sombre little lives, into which we bring the 
one and only touch of brightness. If I had the means I would 
surround these little unfortunates with the most beautiful 
products of art that I could procure, but, alas for our dreams 
and wishes in this modern day of money making and money 
getting! At least, teachers can dress their hair prettily, 
wear tasteful things even if they can’t afford the most expen- 
sive ones, and above all every woman can cultivate a charming 
manner. This costs very little and good taste can display 
itself and wield a powerful influence even in school-rooms. 
The greatest comfort of all is this: There is no boycott on 
good literature and we try to see that the children in this 
building get the benefit and impress of every beautiful thought 
that they are able to comprehend. You see, in this sense 
teaching is ministry and that is what makes it worth while.” 


Number 3 (A primary teacher who has taught eight 
years. She is gifted with the capacity for exerting a powerful 
and lasting influence over her pupils and is blessed with a very 
deep love for children.) 

“Do I like children and teaching? Yes. I don’t know of 
anything else that I wouldratherdo. I get very tired, of course 
—we all do. It is the result of the constant moving about 
that comes so naturally to little folks. It is unfortunate but, 
since it was nature, we have to accept this worst drawback 
to a quiet room to do our work in, and relieve the situation, 
as best we may, by making a wise and frequent use of change 
in positions of standing and sitting. First of all, I love the 
feeling I always have whenever the children are absolutely 
dependent upon me. Then I can mother them and it is such 
a pleasure to watch them develop day by day, even if they 
learn only a sound and one word, each day. It is such a 


source of happiness to me to hear them read — at the end of 
the first three months — and then go back mentally and com- 
pare conditions with those of the first week or two. It surely 
is a satisfaction to realize that this is the result of your efforts 
and yours alone. Beside this I come in touch with many 
earnest mothers whom it is a privilege to know. When they 
shake my hand and tell me of any good I have done for the 
child —I mean in influencing conduct here —I feel more 
than repaid for all of my “‘tired days.” 


Number 4 (A third-grade teacher who is noted for her 
chic appearance and good nature.) 

“Teaching would be all right, I think, but for one thing. 
It is so discouraging to save a little money during the winter 
months and then have to use it all during the three months of 
vacation. There are always so many demands, I mean un- 
looked for taxes, upon a teacher’s purse and, taken as a whole, 
it is no wonder that we all feel chronically poor, is it? We 
are obliged to dress in a way that is befitting our vocation and 
we have no right to force our children to look for nine months 
at faded colors, business-like skirts and prim collars. They 
love dainty laces and tasteful trimmings as well as the mem- 
bers of our club do and they have to come to school and look 
at us and our fellow club-members don’t.” 

“T always get along well with the children, especially the 
boys, and my health is very good considering that I have 
taught twelve years, but, let me tell you, I have taken ex- 
cellent care of myself. You don’t catch me dragging home a 
stack of school-room tasks every night. ° While I am at the 
school building, I work with every bit of my steam “up” 
and, when I am through at night, I dismiss my work entirely 
from my mind. What do I do at night? Oh, I read a great 
deal, belong to a club or two, and go out occasionally to din- 
ners, etc., but I look to it that I have a good, long night’s 
sleep every time it is possible, so I have not been dreadfully 
dragged down by my labors ‘to teach the young idea how to 
sprout.’ School officers and my principals always treat me 
courteously so I have nothing to complain of.” 


Number 5 (A fourth grade teacher with but two years 
of work behind her.) 

“No, I don’t like teaching and this is my last year, for I 
am going to take a business course this coming summer. The 
work makes me nervous. It is hard on me and although I 
enjoy the actual work of teaching, it is so loaded down under 
a mass of records, watching halls and playgrounds, teachers’ 
meetings and special day programs, that I won’t try to keep 
up the pace. I almost killed myself in the first place, in try- 
ing to pass the ‘catch-questions’ that were hurled at me in 
teachers’examinations. After I wore myself to skin and bone, 
I finally succeeded in getting a reasonable enough examina- 
tion so that I could make my grades, but my certificate ex- 
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pires this June and if I take the four examinations required 
to secure a renewal of it, I shall expire too, so I have made up 
my mind to stop this work and find something that suits me 
better.” 


Number 6 (A first primary teacher with limited ev perience.) 

“Like teaching? I should sayI do. I would rather teach 
than eat. I have always been turned in that direction. 
Even when I was small enough to play with dolls, I was 
forever conducting a school with them. As I grew older, 
I taught all of the tots in the neighborhood. You know Robert 
Louis Stevenson says: ‘These are predestined, if a man love 
the labor of any trade, apart from questions of success, or 
fame, the gods have called him.’ That fits me all right, so 
I think I am one of those ‘happy people who have found their 
work in life. Well? Yes, I stand my labors splendidly 
but I have a good, comfortable walk to school and back and I 
keep the air in my room very pure, almost as fresh as that 
outdoors. I know that this is an important help to both my- 
self and the pupils. I have a good time at teaching for I 
know that I am happy and I am sure that the pupils are too, 
for they seem to enjoy their work as well as I do. 


Number # (Second primary teacher with a very tired- 
looking jace, who has had a long experience in teaching.) 

“To be perfectly frank with you, I used to like teaching, 
but I am fast getting so that I don’t. It would be all right, 
if we were not obliged to be supervised to death. What with 
the music supervisor, the drawing supervisor, the physical 
culture director, the nurse, the medical director, not to speak 
of the visits of the principal, superintendent, and Board mem- 
bers, it is almost impossible to do a full half day’s work. 
Such interruptions make my little folks, who are of the excit- 
able age, so restless that I have to spend some more valuable 
time in quieting them, and so it goes. Probably school 
Boards think that they are safe-guarding the children by put- 
ting them under the direction of men who are specialists 
in their line, but, if they only knew it, their value gained is 
leaking away in another direction. Personally, I love to do 
steady uninterrupted work, but how can one do it, if he is to 
be stopped by the entrance of a supervisor every half hour. 
One Monday morning I had the music supervisor, the physi- 
cal director, and the nurse, one following the other in an in- 
spired row, and I taught just one half hour of that session. As 
a result, my whole week’s schedule was in arrears and I felt 
hurried until Friday night. I suppose the present attack of 
over-supervision is another instance of a reform that tends 
to run to excess and sweep everything before it during the 
period that is sure to precede its final settling down into moder- 
ate and sensible lines. I hope that period will soon arrive, 
for I can’t enjoy my work any longer if the present system is 
to hold sway.” 


Number 8 (Second primary teacher who has taught fijteen 
years. Very cheerful disposition and good health make her 
a desirable and entertaining companion.) 

“T think teaching is very agreeable work for a woman. 
While engaged in it, her surroundings are secure and refined 
and (if she is a good and successful teacher) invariably 
pleasant. I have succeeded well in my work since I became 
sensible about it. By sensible, I mean since I learned how 
to get along and not worry. ‘I was not ever thus’ however. 
The first year that I taught was simply frightful. I thought 
about my work all day, all night foo, when I couldn’t sleep, 
and when I could sleep I dreamed about it, so it got me any- 
how. At the close of the year, I was on the verge of a nervous 
collapse and a wise old doctor preached me such a stern 
sermon that I have lived up to it ever since. I do my best at 
school and give the children the cream of my energy and 
ability, but when I shut my school-room door, I leave my 
perplexities on the other side of it. During the evening I 
banish any wilful thought that intrudes upon my peace. 
Why not? Johnny and Susie and Mary are all at home — 
the proper place for them to be — and why shouldn’t I let 
them remain there? There are enough hours in the long 
day to do them justice, so I let my school belong to the day. 


That is the one sole and only way to teach school and stand 
it.” 
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When Cherry Trees are Red 


FLORENCE JONES-HADLEY 


Way down in the orchard the cherry trees 
Gleam red in the morning sun, 

And robin and bluebird and wren are there, 
Though the day is just begun, 

And a bird’s voice calls out, shrill and clear, 
Through the branches overhead — 

“Oh, it takes a bird to beat a boy 

When cherry trees are red!” 


But the old sun laughed, as he went to bed, 
At the cherry branches bare, 

At a boy with two soft cheeks crimson stained 
And a tangle of sunny hair. 

Then a mocking laugh rang clear and sweet 
Through the thick boughs overhead — 

“Oh, it takes a boy to beat the birds 

When cherry trees are red!” 





An Old Country Exhibit 


(An Idea for a June Mother’s Day) 
EmMA GERTRUDE WHITE 


we E called me a Swede!’ 
Miss Browning looked down into the deep-blue 


eyes where tears failed to quench wrath. It was 

an odd little face, with fair skin and high cheek 
bones. A shock of light hair surmounted it. So strongly 
marked was the national type that no one could mistake it. 
The uplifted countenance wasa flaming pink just now and 
the quick responsive smile which it usually wore was over- 
clouded. 

Miss Browning smiled, a patient, tender smile, which scarce 
concealed the gleam of amusement which shone in her eyes. 
Then in accordance with her rule of waiting until anger should 
cool, she dismissed the little culprit with a gentle word of 
sympathy. The investigation and the punishment of offenders 
must come later. 

The Hartwell School was getting an unenviable reputation 
in regard to fighting. These children, quiet, obedient, and 
apparently friendly in the school-room, seemed unable to 
traverse the distance between school and home without a daily 
fight. 

“That miserable name-calling is responsible for a great 
deal of it,”’ said Miss Emerson as they talked it over on the 
way home. “It is pretty hard to be twitted with being a 
Swede or a Dago when your parents have made every effort 
to lay aside their nationality and become truly American.” 

“That’s one thing that’s the matter,” spoke up bright Miss 
Sullivan. “They don’t respect their own countries in just 
the way they should. They love them but they don’t respect 
them. How can they expect others to do so? 

“It’s oceans of tears I shed when I was child,” she went on 
with a touch of the brogue, which she whimsically assumed 
on occasion, “‘over that wretched 


“Paddy on the railroad, 
Paddy on the sea; 
Paddy caught a codfish 
But can’t ketch me. 


If it hadn’t been for my good sensible mother, I’d have stopped 
school before I was ten years old, but she put spunk into me 
when I was ready to give up.” 

“**Ts it ashamed of ould Ireland ye are?’ she would ask. 
“Ye are a Paddy, aren’t ye? Proud ye should be to be called 
by the name. Have ye forgot the blissed St. Patrick? That’s 
what it manes, ye know. Hould up yer head and tell thim, 
“Trish Iam. Irish I’ll live and die.” And be a good Ameri- 
can on top o’ that!’ 

“It was the right tonic,” she went on, “and kept me in 
school, until the love of study began to take hold. But here’s 
my corner. Good-night to yez!” 

“‘Good-night, Alanna. God save Ireland!” replied Miss 
Browning, with a bright look of affection for the brave girl 
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who had conquered many difficulties ere she reached her 
present position. 

‘‘She hit the nail on the head,” she said to Miss Emerson as 
they sauntered along the street. ‘‘Good whatever-you-are 
first. Then ‘good Americans on top o’ that!’” 

They parted soon and Miss Browning went up to her cozy 
room and sat down in her “throne” as she called the straight- . 
backed, broad-armed chair in which she loved to rest. 

The conversation was not forgotten. Like one of old, she 
kept these things and pondered them in her heart. Blessed 
mother-way! Sure to bring results whether the motherhood 
be one of flesh and spirit, or of spirit alone. 

Rather frivolous results, you might have thought, if you had 
looked upon the exterior only. ‘Such a pretty beads,” mur- 
mured Thusnelda Gildermeister next morning as Miss 
Browning sat at her desk. 

“Yes, aren’t they pretty ?” answered the teacher vivaciously. 
“And they came from ’way across the deep, wide ocean. 
One of my friends brought them to me. Would you like to 
have me tell you about them at talk-about time ?”’ 

“Oh yes!” “Sure we would,” come a chorus of replies. 

Wednesday, 2:50, Investigation. Thus stood the lesson 
on Miss Browning’s program, to which the children had given 
the above alliterative title. When the time came Otto went 
to the front of the room and bashfully announced, “This is 
a piece of coal. Itis black’ It is hard.” 

“I wonder where it came from,” suggested Miss Brown- 


ing. ‘From mine basement,” hesitatingly from Otto. ‘“ Be- 
fore that?”’ ‘“‘The coal man,” assisted another child. ‘He 
got it from ——?” Well, nobody knew. “We must find 


out. You ask your fathers and mothers and tell me some day 
soon.” 

Hilda next appeared and gave so detailed a description of 
her doll’s clothing that Miss Browning felt sure she would 
some time become a famous modiste. 

So it went on until a leaf, a button and a toy fire-wagon had 
borne their part. Max, whose father kept a little grocery, 
proudly described the orange which he had carefully hidden 
in his desk until now and then still more proudly bestowed it 
upon the grateful Miss Browning. 

Then their teacher told them about the beautiful beads 
which her friend had seen made and the enchanted city from 
which they came, with its streets whose water reflected the 
blue Italian sky. When she showed them a postcard of the 


Doge’s palace, mirrored in those shining waves, an ardent 
“Venezia” broke from Giuseppe’s lips. 

This was an opportunity and Miss Browning seized upon 
it. She dwelt with much enthusiasm upon the good fortune 
of those who were born in so beautiful a land, the land of their 
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much-loved Columbus. Odd puzzled glances were cast at 
the equally puzzled Giuseppe. Was it then well to be born 
a Dago? Possibly they had made a mistake. 

From another point aid came. ‘Now, Miss Browning, 
now, I haf a chain, too. It came from Switzerland, but my 
mamma won’t let me wear it. Some time when I am a big 
lady, then I wear it.” 

“A chain from Switzerland? Isn’t that fine? Do you 
think if I go home with you to-night your mother would let 
me see it? I like things that came from the old country so 
much.” 

So four o’clock saw happy Therese, proudly clinging to 
Miss Browning’s hand and gaily dancing from one toe to the 
other. She had visited that home before and knew that it was 
always neat, else she would have given that considerate warn- 


‘ ing of her coming which more pretentious homes would often 


be glad to receive. The silver chain was beautiful, its flat 
links exquisitely chased. The vivacious little mother dis- 
played it with much gratification. 

Her girlhood home had been in Berne and a carved wooden 
bear stood on her little work-table. The staff he carried 
formed a useful spool-rack. The paper knife on the little 
desk had an edelweiss for its handle and the same flower was 
shown in various bits of embroidery. ‘‘Would Miss Brown- 
ing like a real one? The good brother still sent them in his 
letters, lest his Elise should forget her mountains, so he said.” 
Miss Browning accepted the soft felt-like blossom with many 
thanks anf departed with the promise that Therese should 
bring on Friday the pretty paper-knife to show to the chil- 
dren. 

‘“‘Let’s all see what we can find at home,” she said next 
morning. ‘Suppose at concert-time Friday we show any- 
thing we have that came from the old country,” adopting their 
own phrase, that there might be no mistake. “I will wear 
my beads, but. haven’t so very many things. My father and 
grandfather have always lived in America,” she added, 
smiling to herself at the apologetic tone she used. When had 
it ever been aught but a matter of highest pride to her that 
the old Browning homestead in Connecticut was built in 1664 
and that a Browning had dwelt therein ever since? Never- 
theless it was strictly true that among her own personal 
belongings were few of foreign origin. ' 

Friday afternoon came. The first twenty minutes were 
usually devoted to a combination of songs and story-telling 
which was dignified by the name of cohcert. Not many old 
country things appeared — the paper-knife of Therese, a 
little copper tea-kettle, a German prayer book, and a beauti- 
ful cup. These were received jubilantly, however, described 
by their owners and placed in a position of honor (and safety) 
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for all to see. At exercise time a triumphal procession was 
headed by the owners thereof and paraded past the table 
where they stood. 

For seat work the class cut kettles and cups. The former 
was a fine specimen of handicraft, with its odd covered spout 
and interesting little cover-knob. 

The following Wednesday Victor was asked to bring it 
again and a written investigation lesson followed. A row of 
brush-and-ink pictures was hung upon the wire at the back 
of the room. Some of them were surprisingly geod. Was 
it because the children’s interest in the subject was spontane- 
ous and natural? 

From this time on the contagion spread rapidly. The 
new departure was especially popular in homes where the 
busy mother had weekly been importuned to “find me some- 
thing to talk about.”’ One article would serve for the whole 
family. Nor did the teachers object as the description by 
older brothers and sisters was naturally fuller and more com- 
plete. 

The time had now arrived when those pupils who did not 
have at least a foreign grandfather were somewhat left out. 
“You and I aren’t in this, George,”” Miss Browning used to 
say to her one gallant little Kentuckian, receiving in reply 
a most knowing and courteous smile. 

Just when the idea of an exhibit arose no one could tell, but 
the plan steadily gained in favor. Invitations were written 
by the children and on the twenty-first contributions began to 
appear. Each teacher had made a list of objects” previously 
talked about and each teacher made sure that the best speci- 
mens should be brought. 

How should they be arranged? It was a difficult question 
and involved much work, but finally they began to bring 
‘chaos out of confusion,” as one of the girls laughingly said. 
The textiles and needle-work specimens were the worst. 
“‘Looks exactly like a rummage sale,”’ said Mass Rosebrough 
as she glanced into the kindergarten, where tables were piled 
high with articles of all sorts. She was quite right. It did 
look like a rummage sale, but wouldn’t you or I love to find 
at a rummage sale just such things as were these? 

Exclamations of delight were plentiful as patrons and 
friends entered the hall that evening. Long strings of tiny 
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flags fluttered above their heads and kept them busy, each 
pointing out his own. 

In the fireplace hung a roasting-jack which had seen ser- 
vice in an English kitchen —who can tell how many scores 
of years? On either side stood a spinning-wheel, one brought 
years ago from Germany, the other from Sweden. In its 
proper place was a warming-pan with finely etched cover of 
copper. On the opposite side stood against the wall a little 
hair trunk which brought a modest trousseau from Ireland 
sixty years ago. In the fireplace itself stood an enchanting 
little trivet. How it brought to the mind pictures of the 
hearth in Bonny Scotland which it used to adorn. Its orna- 
mental top of brass seemed just meant to hold a cozy tea-pot 
while the plate of scones sat on the shelf below. 

There were three tables devoted to books, dishes, and 
brasses. The first contained mainly Bibles and service books, 
though a few fine old classics appeared. 

The table of metals carried off the palm. Here Victor’s 
little copper kettle hobnobbed with a glorious great big one 
made from the bell of the Johannes Church in Christiania. 
Here a pair of fine Swedish candlesticks stood by an antique 
Belgian lamp brought by Mrs. Adams of ‘‘Ours,” as the 
English say, from her long sojourn across the water. It was 
a touching sight to see Grandma Siegfried bending over it 
and telling each acquaintance how such a one always hung 
over her mother’s work-table in the far-off Fatherland. 

Three little cases held coins, jewelry, and other articles 
of value. Holland contributed a century-old bunch of silver 
seals. Do you know those wonderful Swedish spoons, etched 
in quaint and lovely patterns? ‘My grandfather made this 
for a wedding present to my mother,” was the proud avowal 
of flaxen-haired Hilda. Here the devotee of the chase might 
tarry in delight, for Germany sent this beautiful chased hunt- 
ing blade and this horn has often waked the echoes among 
the wild mountains of Hungary. 

Textiles and needlework held sway in the refreshment 
room. An immense hand-woven sheet was tacked aganist 
the wall as a background. Whoever heard of a collection 
of aprons? Yet here they were — Norwegian, Swiss, Ger- 
man, Swedish, and Persian. What brilliant yet harmonious 
colors go to make up these Swedish aprons with their 
stripes of varying widths. Observe the 
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initials and date woven into the strings. 

Nearly every family in the neighbor- 
hood was represented by an exhibit and 
by one or more guests. Never before 
in the history of the school merry-mak- 
ings had conversation flowed so freely. 
Among the familiar objects of their early 
homes, shyness and embarrassment were 
out of place. Everyone had a favorite 
table and drifted back to its vicinity 
time and again. 

Once or twice in the evening were 
heard the notes of a tamborica, in the 
skillful hands of our little Hungarian 
Ilosch. It was a tiny mandolin-like 
affair, well suited to the sweet, wild airs 
which floated from it. 

Twice during the time a group of 
upper grade children appeared near the 
piano and sang national songs, now 
“Hardy Norseman,” now ‘‘Wacht am 
Rhein.”” In each case, the first stanza 
was heard in silence, but with the 
second, deeper voices joined in and the 
chorus swelled full and strong. 

At last as the clock struck ten the 
piano sounded the first notes of ‘‘Amer- 
ica,” and every voice took up the 
strain. 

They had gone in fancy back to their old 
homes. Nevertheless this was now their 
land. All this evening they had been 








For the Hektograph —to be Colored 


Grass and trees, green; sky and water, light blue; boat, white; boy’s hat, yellow; hair, 


brown; suit, dark blue. 


proud and loving children of the old 
country, but at its close they: were “good 
Americans on top o’ that.” 
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 Duttercups*\Duflereups! 
Hold your sbiningselusters up! 
Sn each th house ° geld. 
What is if\\that ‘§ behold? 
Many soldie straight and shim: 
Gelden-hel Nefed and prim, |} 
All day long) So still they stand | 
3 head or hand, | 
| 
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A Country Ramble with the 
Little Ones 


EpirH McDonaLp, Devonport, England 
TT spring has come: let us rejoice and be glad: 


let us make the children feel that it is indeed a 

happy time. Now is our special opportunity for 

taking our pupils to the great outdoor school, where 
nature can be their teacher; here is scope for that motor 
activity characteristic of all children. How they will work 
and try to behave well if it is pointed out that those who do 
their very best shall have a walk with ‘“‘teacher” on a certain 
morning or afternoon. We cannot dispense with rewards 
for children, can we? And surely this is a legitimate one, for 
perseverance in right conduct and application to their lessons. 

Then again, teacher could not take untidy children to walk 
with her, so everyone comes looking as spick and span as 
their respective circumstances permit. Sometimes teacher 
gets taken into confidence that the best hair ribbon has been 
put on, or the Sunday pinafore, or a nice clean collar: some 
bring baskets for the collection of flowers and leaves. 

(None of the children are over seven years of age in my 
school, but it is astonishing how much enthusiasm can be 
created by these school excursions. We are on the border 
of a good country district —a ten minutes’ walk brings us 
to field and hedgerow. ) 

When the selected children — about twenty of them — 
are all ready, they are the envy of the remainder of the school, 
but those left behind to-day, look forward to their turn, at 
no very distant date, and work away at present tasks with 
renewed will. 

And now we are out-of-doors — how good the air feels 
and the little cheeks will soon be painted with roses. 

At first the children seem somewhat shy, but you generally 
find one young lady or gentleman to “‘lead off,” don’t you ? 
And soon teacher says to herself, “‘Surely these are not the 
same pupils I had in the school-room.” If we wish to know 
our little pupils through and through, we must have some 
‘free times.” 

The children will notice many things as they go along, 
and the teacher must just be the benevolent superintendent. 
They gshould be encouraged to pick and name the wild 
flowers; poems and songs learned in the school-room can be 
applied, e. g., ‘Why spring is come, and don’t you know, This 
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No one 3 esses 


i~vhere they stray 
Sn the moenlight nights of May, | 
When the Wat ave abroad 
“These small men heep watch and ward, 
Found dhe fairy ring they pace 

All night long, to guard the place; 

But when Morning Comes again, 
Back are all Shese Jiffle men. 

Of Nicholas 


is the time when daisies grow?” or ‘The sap is beginning 
to run,” or ‘‘Can you count the pretty flowers.” Singing in 
the open is healthful and helpful. What could be more ap- 
propriate than the song, “‘Sunny, showery April brings back 
the first green leaves” (PrRmmARY Epucation, April, 1909). 
When the children are gathered under a tree, whose branches 
are covered with swelling buds. 

The little pupils can be taught to distinguish the “fat, 
sticky chestnut bud,” the black ash bud, the needle-like 
beech, etc., and the gathered twigs will serve to decorate. the 
school-room later. 

“Pussy willows” are great treasures for the children: 
these can be compared and contrasted with the hazel cat- 
kins: little modest violets. A few “‘rathe primroses,” daisies, 
stitchworts, leaves from the hedgerow —all are sources of 
interest to the children. 

Sometimes we inspect a farmyard. What child can pass 
a fluffy chick without comment? Surely we have good 
language lessons in these rambles. The work of the farmer 
in adjoining fields can be noticed, birds on the wing can be 
talked of — possibly the swallow, that harbinger of spring, 
will favor you with his appearance — and then over all is 
that wonderful sky. 

“Lo, the winter is past, the flowers appear on the earth — 
the time of the singing of birds is come.”’ 

But our time is nearly up; teacher blows the whistle, gath- 
ers her little flock round her, and with a swinging marching 
song, they start on the homeward journey. 

Arrived at school, some of the treasures are reserved for 
mother, others are kept for the class-room. Pussy willows 
artistically arranged look very effective and always please 
the children. 

The flowers can be utilized for their painting lessons, the 
daisizs can be threaded into chains, the chicks can be drawn 
‘‘in mass”’ with yellow chalk, or booklets can be made (egg- 
shaped with the head of a chick just showing) and the names 
of the things seen during the walk can be written inside. 
The little ones can try to write a little account of their ramble 
(we won’t be too hard on their spelling) and paper cutting 
will serve as a medium for expression. 

Such are a few of the ways in which these walks and talks 
can be made helpful, and in the hands of a happy teacher 
such rambles do much to make the pupils love her and their 
school, and that happiness which is the legitimate right of all 
children is assured. 
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Border of Ladies’ Slippers 


LITTLE LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s 


“The Cow” 


Helps and Suggestions in Presenting the Poem 


to Littlé Ones 
ELLA MARIE PoWERS 


, : NELL the children something of the man who was so 
fond of little boys and girls that he took great delight 
in making little rhymes and stories for them. Some- 
times he wrote about the seaside, or about the rain; 

again, he would write something very interesting to them 

about the moon or the wind. All of these little rhyme- 
stories were delightfully true and simple and the children 
loved to read them or have others read his stories to them. 

Once this man, whose name was Robert Louis Steven- 
son, wrote them a few lines about a cow. 

Then the teacher will ask a number of questions similar 
to the following: How many have ever seen a cow? Where 
was your cow, Mamie? And yours, Harold? And yours, 
Amy? Yes, sometimes we see them in the meadows or in 
the pastures; and again we see them on some grassy hillside 
or “in Grandpa’s barn,” as Edith says she saw one there. 

What color is your cow, and yours, and yours? Do you 
like a cow? Why? What does the cow give to us? 

Tell me some of the things that are made from milk and 
from cream. 

Think of some other things we eat that require milk. 

Of what is butter made? Of what is cheese made? 

Tell me all the things you can think of that you eat with 
milk or cream. 

How do the cows spend their days in the summer time? 

What are some of the things the cow would say if she should 
speak ? ; 

What does the cow find as she wanders about the pasture ? 

What does she find in the meadows? 

Where is the cow taken at night? ‘ 

After a series of questions somewhat similar to the above, 
the teacher will repeat — not read — unless actually obliged 
to do so—the three stanzas by Stevenson entitled “The 
Cow.” 

THE Cow 


The friendly cow all red and white, 
I love with all my heart: 

She gives me cream with all her might, 
To eat with apple-tart. 


She wanders lowing here and there, 
And yet she cannot stray, 

All in the pleasant open air, 
The pleasant light of day. 


And blown by all the winds that pass 
And wet with all the showers, 

She walks among the meadow grass, 
And eats the meadow flowers. 


Nearly every child of second year grade is familiar with 
all the words of the poem unless it may possibly be the “‘ Apple- 
tart.” The English children are very fond of apple-tarts. 
These are quite appetizing and harmless for little people to 
eat, being a tart which is filled with apple sauce thickened 


with butter to which cinnamon is added. Cream is eaten 
upon these apple-tarts and they are considered very delicious 
by the children. 

Having explained to the children something of apple-tarts, 
the teacher will again read the first stanza very slcwly. Then 
comes the question: “What was the first line? Can anyone 
repeat it? Who remembers it?’ Will someone go to the 
blackboard and write the first line? Who remembers the 
second line? No one? Listen then, very carefully, while 
I read the stanza once more. Now who can tell me the 
second line? Who can write this line upon the board ? 

Oh yes, that is a shorter line, isn’t it? 

The other lines are called for and reproduced and written 
in similar manner. This exercise combines both memory 
work and written work. Each pupil who is called upon to 
write a line upon the blackboard is naturally desirous of see- 
ing his line look well and great care will be taken to make 
the writing look as neat as possible. 

After one stanza is written upon the blackboard, then all 
the pupils may copy it upon paper at their seats. 

It may be three days before the entire poem is copied, but 
it is time well spent. Spacing, capitals, indentations, commas, 
periods, all receive attention. 

Attempt but little at one time, but insist that the little 
be done well. Much original work may be done in connec- 
tion with the poem, for the children may be given permission 
to write little stories about some particular cow which they 
know about, Again, when the poem is in sight upon the 
blackboard, the pupils may select from it words of three, 
four, and five letters and make lists of these words. 

Many qustions may be asked that will call for written 
work as; 

What lines do you like best in this poem? 

What thing do you like best ? 

Write the things you can see in this little rhyme-story. 

Write the things you can hear. 

What can you feel that is spoken of in this poem? 

What can you taste that is mentioned in this poem? 

What can you smell that is mentioned in the story? 


DRAWING 

Many little original pictures may be made from the mental 
ideas which the children get from these lines. One child 
may draw a picture of the-tall meadow flowers; another may 
sketch, roughly but earnestly, the meadow grasses. More 
ambitious children may attempt to make a picture of a little 
girl out in the meadow with the cow among the grasses. 
If the pupils be sufficiently advanced, then they may be 
given permission to color the picture. 

Other children may incline more strongly to the apple- 
tart and they will endeavor to make a picture of that deli- 
cacy with a pitcher of cream near it. 

The teacher, who wishes a good outline of a cow for trac- 
ing, will quickly find one by referring to her number of the 
Primary EpucaTion, December, 1908, page 514. 


Memory Work 


After a stanza has been written upon the blackboard, 
copied, read, and repeated, the teacher may erase the entire 
stanza and then ask, “‘How many remember the lines I have 
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erased?” How many can repeat the four lines? If they 
hesitate, call out some pupil and let him read the four lines 
carefully and slowly while the others listen. Call for various 
ones to give different lines. Ask for the lines about the cow, 
the cream, the apple-tart, the winds, showers, flowers, and 
grasses. Write a line, let it remain but one instant, then 
erase and call for the line. 

Read the lines, omitting some word, and let the children 
supply the missing words. 

Read the lines, pausing at the last word, and ask the chil- 
dren to tell what the word is. 


PAPER CUTTING 


Paper cuttings may be made from suggestions which 
the pupils get from the lines. Some will make a creditable 
cutting of the cow, others will cut the apple-tart; others 
a cream pitcher and others will attempt a meadow lily. 
waThese cuttings may be of white pasted upon a black cloth, 
or they may be of black, pasted upon a white cloth. 


ETHICAL LESSONS 

Many little lessons of kindness and consideration may be 
inculcated at different times during the exercises. 

Why should we be kind to the cow? 

What other domestic animals give us nourishment and aid 
usr 

Draw forth the lesson that it is heartless and brutal to 
beat, neglect, or torture a cow and no one but a coward would 
do such a thing. Every cow has the right to live and we 
should give them all our consideration. ‘Tactfully denounce 
all ill-treatment and secure copies of Our Dumb Animals 
for the children to read many stories which shall give lasting 
impressions of kindness to our domestic animals. 





June Nature Study 


Nature Study should form the central theme of the primary 
program for June. During no month of the school year can 
‘it be entered into with more enthusiasm on the part of both 
teacher and pupil. Now is the time when all schools should 
be out-of-doors. Why review the number facts learned dur- 
ing the year, or drill upon spelling or phonics or anything 
else? June was never meant to be spent in drills, in primary 
rooms at least. Let us, during these last days, lead the child 
to a keener appreciation of the beautiful in nature. He 
is to live out-of-doors all summer; prepare him to see in- 
telligently; awaken a lively interest in all out-of-door 
things; encourage him to store up a fund of interesting in- 
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formation to relate to an interested teacher the following 
September. 

The teacher should plan her June work carefully in prepa- 
ration for the Fall nature study. Frequent field excursions 
should be taken, if only into the school-yard. These outings 
will ‘urnish material for language lessons, the pupils forming 
sentences which can be hektographed and written upon the 
blackboard and later used for supplementary reading work. 
Many interesting stories and myths can be correlated with 
the nature study. 

Following is a suggestive outline which can be modified 
to meet varying needs. One class may study flowers alone, 
or birds; perhaps one particular phase of bird study may be 
emphasized, as comparative sizes of birds, habits of nesting 
or flight or food. Little minds must not be crammed with 
facts. The outline is suggestive merely; little or much may 
be used, according to the needs of the class. 


I Animal Life 


a Birds 
b Bees 
c Ants 


II Plant Life 
a Flowers 
b Trees 


III Weather Observations 
a Clouds 


b Temperature 


IV Winds 
a Names 
b Characteristics 


‘ If one topic is to be studied in detail, the following outline 
may prove helpful: 


I Birds 

a Size (compared to robin) 

b Color 

1 When perching 
2 When flying 

c Gait 
1 Hop 
2 Walk 

d Song 

e Nesting 

} Food 

g Enemies 


h_ Peculiarities 





An Exercise in Scissors Cutting or Coloring 


Make sky of blue or gray; walk, brown. 


Bess Cjeaveland 


Patterns of skaters may be given to the children to be traced and cutfout of white*paper. 
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THE NUMBER PAGE 


For Written Number Lesson 


PEARL GRANT 


* . LL work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 


When the two can be combined, so much the better 

for Jack. It doesno harm sometimes, I think, to 

mix a little real fun with one’s work. Onthe day 
when we made the ‘‘man in the moon” for a number lesson 
we had real fun. 

I gave each child a large sheet of drawing paper (9” x 12”). 
They divided this into sixteen oblongs. It is not necessary 
to measure accurately for this. I tell the children to draw 
a line across the center of the paper (a—b); 
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another line half-way between this and the top of the paper 
(c-d); and still another half-way. from the center line to the 
bottom of the paper (e-/). Then turn paper round and re- 
peat the process, drawing center line first (12), then 34 and 5 6. 
I teach the children to ‘trule” their number paper in this 
way the first of the year, and then use the same plan through- 
out for their written examples in addition, subtraction, etc.) 

When the oblongs were made, we traced a circle in each 
oblong. Our ink-well covers were just right for this, so we 
traced around them, and soon had sixteen circles. I had 


already put on the board sixteen examples in addition, like 
these: 


62 35 25 
+29 +68 +37 ~~ etc. 


Then I told the children that 
we would make the eyes, nose, 
and mouth of our ‘‘man in the 
moon.” 

We put one number in each 
eye; his nose was the sign of 
addition (+), and the answer 
went in his mouth. Our first 
man looked like this: 


The others were of course 
similar. 


a - 
Each child had a separate piece of paper on which to 
work out his examples first, for he must be sure to get the 
right answers. eet 
I have used practically the same idea in other ways. 4 In- 





stead of the “‘man in the moon,” substitute some other pic- 
ture. Have little patterns to trace around — animals, birds, 
or little designs, which you may have used in drawing. Then 
put an example on each picture, as: 


$2 4 : 
F+#S3BI 


FES, 











Number Lessons 
Kate K. O’ NEILL 
First Grade 
Teach the Dry Measure Table: 


2 pints = 1 quart 
8 quarts = 1 peck 
4 pecks = 1 bushel 


Borrow from a seed dealer, or if in the country from a 
farmer, a bushel of shelled corn, and a pint, quart, peck and 
bushel measure. Have children tell what we buy by these 
measures. Call the corn whatever the children suggest, 
letting them measure until they can make their own table. 

We have just finished the addition of ten. Get the table 
on the board: 


Io or 


gti= I +9 = I0 
I + 9 = Io 2+8=I0 
8 + 2 = I0 3 + 7 =I0 
2+8 = 10 4+ 6 = I10 
7 + 3 = I0 5 + 5 = Io 
3 + 7 = I0 6+ 4 = I0 
6 + 4 = Io 7 + 3 = Io 
4+6= 10 8 + 2 = I0 
5 +5 = Io 9 +1 = I0 


Have children find two combinations that are alike and cross 
out the one beginning with the smaller number. Collect 
the combinations in the following order: 


9 +1 =I0 
8 + 2 = I0 
7 + 3 = I0 
6 + 4 = Io 
St § = 


When all are sure that the right hand figure is naught, erase 
the signs of equality and the tens, put a brace and naught 
at the left and have the children learn the combination of 
naught. 
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They can already count by tens beginning with any figure. 
They know if 8 + 2 = 10, 18 + 2 must be 20; if 7 + 3 = 10, 
17 + 3 = 20. Begin the g + 1 table and teach to 99 + 1. 
Take all the naught tables. Don’t make any attempt to 
give these tables, except in regular order. Have all oral 
or blackboard work. If you are in an ungraded school, write 
these tables on slips of paper, one table on each slip, and have 
children copy them on the board. 

Use the board as much as possible. The article on board 
work in the March Primary Epucation is worth putting 
in practice. At last I have succeeded in getting my boards 
lowered, and although the decorations always added to the 
looks of the room, this year we have done more board work 
and the children have gained. 

Play store, not making change. Have everything marked 
I, 2, 3, 4. cents; a nickel, a dime, a quarter, a half dollar, or 
a dollar. Give children real money or make it from manila 
paper the correct size. If the latter is used allow the children 
to mark it, as this will help fix the size of each piece in their 
minds. 

Blindfold one child and see how many pieces of money he 
can tell by the feeling. 

Teach children to make change to a quarter. Don’t play 
store for this. 


LESSON 


Give each child ten pennies, five nickels and two dimes. 
Have whole class make the change every time. 

1 I have a nickel, who can change it? Ardus, what will 
you giveme? Ardus I will give you five pennies. 

2 I have a dime, who can change it? Ethel, what will 
you give? Ethel Two nickels. Who will change it another 
way? Nelon I'll give you ten pennies. Any other way? 
Arthur Vl give you a nickel and five pennies. 

3 Who can change a quarter? 

Doris can. Five nickels. 

Viola Two dimes and a five cent piece. 

Howard Four nickles and five pennies. 

James One dime and three five cent pieces. 

Harold ‘Twenty-five pennies. 

Leonard ‘Ten pennies and three five cent pieces. 

Philip Fifteen pennies and a dime. 

Loren A nickel and twenty pennies. 

Review everything, making note of what is migsed and 
give special drill to the ones who did the missing. 


SEAT WorK 


I+ I 2+ 2 
2—I 4—2 
1:42 I+4 
2+ 1 4+ 1 
ho. .-s 
3—I1 5—I1 
I + 3 2+3 
37 1 3¢3 
ee I" 2 
4—I1 5—2 
I one 6 six 
2 two 7 seven 
3 three 8 eight 
4 four 9 nine 
5 five to ten 


(After the first make one picture, after the second two pic- 
tures, etc. The children are to be told to make the pictures, 


not copy them.) 


Three Dots 


L 





One Fan 


LA Laas 


Four Triangles 


iz 
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Add: 

216 182 724 

412 514 254 

924 864 741 

153 223 * 145 
Take away: 

421 542 351 

211 132 221 

435 543 254 

113 443 152 
Write the odd numbers. 
Write by 5’s to 100. 
Write by 2’s to too. 
Write by 10’s to too. 

5 ° 7 8 3 6 2 4 9 I 

Write from o to Ioo. 
Write from 1 to 20. 
Write from 20 to 1. 
Write in 4 ways 

9+ 1 2+ 3 

7+ 2 3 +1 

5 +3 6+ 4 

3+4 2+ 6 

4+ 2 rg 
Also have all tables written in regular order: 

I+ 1 

iz +f 

i 

II + 2 

2+ 1 

12+ 1 

s+3 

Il + 3 

2¢+2 

12 +2 

3 +1 

13 + 1etc,tog + 1,19 +1 
I+ =2 st =6 ie, =a 
2+ =3 4+ =6 7+ =8 
I+ =3 3+ =6 6+ =8 
3+ =4 2+ =6 5+ =8 
2+ =4 t+ 6 4+ =8 
1+ =4 6+ =7 3+ =8 
4t @5 st 7 2+ =8 
34+ =5 4+ =7 1+ =8 
2+ =§ See 
I+ =5 2+ =7 
(9 and to in same way.) 


Second Grade 


Teach terms minus, less, and plus if your course of study 
calls for it, if not. let children continue to say “and” and 
“take away.” 

Review orally all addition combinations to 100; subtrac- 
tion to 20; and multiplication and division to 60. 

Always give orally first what the children are going to do 
for seat work, but in a different form. If they are to multiply 
264 by 45, gives X 2,5 X 6,5 %¥ 4,4 X% 4,4 X 4,4 X 2, 
30 + 2, 10 + 3,24 + 1,8 + 2,6 + 2,5 + 3. If 724 — 
657, give 12 —6and14—7. For 24 + 32 + 65 + 21, give 
12 +2,9+3,3 +6,1 +2,8+4,6+2,andr +5. 

Have children make change to one dollar. Question some 
as for first grade. You will be surprised at the number of 
different ways they find. 

Also give the ‘Shop Method” of making change to twenty- 
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five cents. Don’t play store for it because it needs all their 
attention to do the changing. Use money for this, too. 

I paid four cents for some candy. 

I had a dime. Curtis, ‘make change. 

Curtis 4, 5, Io. 

I paid 14 cents for paper and pencils. 
Willie, make change. 

Willie 14, 15, 20, 25, Or 14, 15, 25. 

Count by 2’s to 24, 3’s to 36, 4’s to 48, 5’s to 60, 6’s to 60, 
7’s to 56, 8’s to 56, 9’s to 54, 10’s to Ioo, 11’s to 99, and 12’s 
to 60; the odd numbers; and to too and back by 1’s. 

Children do not hesitate on the multiplication table, they 
KNOW it. Then is there any reason why they should not 
know the addition and subtraction tables? If the drill has 
been what it should be, they will know that 16 + 6 = 22 
and 48 + 3 = 51 as readily as they know 6 X 4 = 24 and 
5 X 9 = 45. If this is continued in the third grade and sub- 
traction taught in the same way, the children will think 24 
as soon as they see 18 + 6, 42 when they see 34 + 8 and 
25 when they see 32 — 7. But it takes drill, drill, drill, 
constant drill, incessant drill and it is our business to do it. 

If our children are not accurate it is not wholly the fault of 
the three lower grades, because many times the teachers 
beyond pay no attention to oral drill. If these teachers will 
do their share and spend ten minutes a day, the inaccuracy 
will be stopped. Some of them plead “no time,” but that 
always reminds me of what one crabbed old professor used 
to growl at us, “‘ You have all the time the Lord made, haven’t 
you? Then get to work and make the most of it.” 


I had a quarter. 


ONE Way TO Pay STORE 


One afternoon our second grade teacher told the children 
she would borrow a table from the first grade room, they 
could bring anything they chose to sell and the next day they 
playedstore. WeeAgnesasked if they hadn’t better bring their 
pocketbooks. The next morning every one was on hand 
early with their pocket books and goods. And such an array! 
toys, books, baskets, dolls; salt, washing powder, and break- 
fast foods in sample packages, in fact, almost everything. 
One small boy brought so much that his father and small 
brother had to come and assist him. The goods were ar- 
ranged and prices marked before school. Some one had 
made price tags fastened to sticks for standards. 

A merchant was chosen, he choosing three clerks. When all 
were ready George frantically waved his hand and ex- 
claimed, “‘Oh, Miss Alice, they haven’t any pencils over their 
ears!”? Merchants and clerks quickly supplied the pencils 
and were ready for business. 

If a clerk made a mistake in change, he changed places with 
the one who noticed it. Helen first bought a basket, then 
went to the grocery department and bought it full of groceries. 

The next week they played store on the kindergarten table 
in the first grade room. The first graders were spectators, 
thus preparing themselves for business when their time 
came to play store. 


SEAT WorkK 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Io 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Io 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Io 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Io 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Io 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Io 
2 3 a 6 7 8 - Io 
2 3 4 5 6 7 - Io 
2 3 4 5 6 7 Io 
2 3 4 5 6 - Io 
2 3 4 5 6 - 
2 3 4 5 " 
Write to too and back. 
o—2 > os = 
ce. “3 -— ms 
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I12—7= 14—-7= 
I2—- =5 I14—- $7 
eat Beet —s 
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io— 3 
Io — 
ae 


5 cts. 
8 cts. 
6 cts. 
Io cts. 
25 cts. 
14 cts. 
Io cts. 
5 cts. 
16 cts. 
50 cts. 
8 cts. 
36 cts. 


I had 14 cts, 


left. 
I bought 2 
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Io 
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7 II — 
7 — 6 


Hou dl 
wn 


for a tablet 

for pencils 

for ink 

for writing book for all 


for a book 

for paper 

for envelopes 

for an eraser for all. 


for cheese 

for coffee 

for bread 

for eggs for all 

I paid ro cts. fora blank. I had —— cts. 


pencils at 5 cts. each. They both cost 





cts. 


I paid 25 cts. for 5 erasers, they cost —— cts. apiece. 
I paid to cts. for marbles, 5 cts. for peanuts, and ro cts. 


for candy. They all cost 





cts. 


Write in three ways from 1 to Io. 


We buy ribbon by the ——. 


We buy lu 


mber by the ——. 


We buy milk by the ——. 


We buy su 





gar by the . 


We buy vinegar by the ——. 
We buy eggs by the ' 
We buy strawberries by the ——. 


Subtract: 
421 
365 


Multiply: 
42 
26 


264 
3 


The corners on the sides give the easy places to weed. ‘fi 





702 gi2 
453 169 
34 84 
79 35 
704 154 
3 5 





School-yard Flower Plot 
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Seat Work and Sense Training 


June 


CHRISTIANA Mount 
(Book rights reserved) 


First WEEK 

Seat Work 

Write two sentences for each new word. Make the name 
of the city and state with alphabet cards. Copy. 

Cut up Sunbonnet postals representing week days. Pupils 
put together and copy the names of the days of the week. 

Give each pupil a different word to write once, then form 
a certain number of sentences. 


Sense Training and Language 
Lesson on the common coins. 
Of what made. 
Value. 
Comparison. 
Detect different coins by sense of touch. 
Make a complete statement each time. 


Game “The Sportsman” 

Select several pupils for hunters. Name others for their 
belongings, as: coats, guns, dogs, etc. The hunters stand 
before the class and call for their various articles. As soon 
as the owners hear their names they’ must rise and turn once, 
then stand behind their hunters. At the close there may 
be a tug of war to decide upon the winners. 


Device for word and sound drill , 
Draw a number of airships on the board. Place a word 
or sound on each. How many would like to sail in them? 


Poem “June” 


The robins and blackbirds awoke me at dawn, 
Out in the wet orchard beyond the green lawn, 
The blue morning glories were sprinkled with dew, 
There were hundreds of spider webs wet with it too. 
And pussy cat, out by the lilacs I saw 
Was stopping to shake the drops from her paw. 
By the border of boxwood and under the trees, 
There was nothing astir but the birds and the bees. 
“Tf all the wide world had been made just for me,” 
I thought, “What a wonderful thing it would be!” — Selected 


SECOND WEEK 
Seat Work 
Distribute some of the Augsburg sets of drawing cards,* 
the little men, dogs, cats, etc. Children copy them. Then 
write sentences about the drawing. 








Your sets. ce, 20 cents per set. 









ad ay Action Drawing Cards, published by Educational Publishing Company. 











Copy all the questions. 

Study the reading lesson by: 

Copying the names of things. 

Copying names of persons. 

Select certain phrases for copying as, “‘by the stove,” “‘in the 
chair.” 

Arrange list of words in alphabetical order. The object 
of this way of studying a lesson is to make the child read the 
lesson through carefully. 


Sense Training — Touch 

Hand pupils several objects and have them detect the 
material from which the objects are made by touch. Later 
they may discriminate between two objects. 

Insist upon complete statements. 
Game “Follow My Leader” 
Device for word and sound drill 

Call each slip of paper a ticket. Tell the pupils the teacher 
will purchase the ticket if it is correct. A perfect ticket is 
purchased by the teacher by giving each pupil a gilt star. 


Work 


Every little birdie 
Works to find its daily bread, 
With the pleasant world to play in 
Birdie’s fun is very good. 


All the happy little. children 
Go to school — the girls and boys 
Have their cheerful homes and lessons, 
Puppy-dogs and pretty toys. 


THIRD WEEK 
Seat Work 
Cut flowers from seed catalogues. Mount and write 


names under them. Try to get original sentences from the 
pupils; first orally, then written work. 


Sense Training 
Ask the pupils to bring different flowers. 
between them by sense of smell. 


Try to distinguish 


Language 

Brief lesson on “Flowers.” Teach only simple facts, 
as the moment the lesson becomes too scientific the pupils 
lose interest. 


Game (Finger Play) 


’ First it was a tiny ball, 
* Wrapped in some green leaves so, 
3 It wasn’t a pretty color at all, 
But soon it began to grow. 
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* Slowly, surely it grew each day, 

__ ‘The leaves that curled so close about 
° Began to softly draw away 

And soon a pink leaf peeped out. 


* One day the green cup opened in pride, 
Bright pink petals spread apart 
To send their sweet smell far, and wide 
7 And let us see the flower’s heart. 


MOTIONS 


Right hand closed tightly. 

Right hand open slightly. 

Shake head. 

Open hand very slowly. 

Same as 2. 

Open hand wide. 

Wave hands as the scattering perfume. 


NOUAW ND 


Mother Goose Rhyme ‘‘Mistress Mary” (Music in Eleanor 
Smith Music Course) 


FourTH WEEK 
Seat Work 
Sew, cut, draw and color butterflies. Make large butter- 
fly spelling books. Drill on the names of the months. 


Language ‘The Butterfly” (by observation) 

Knobbed feelers. 

Large Eyes. . 

Coiied tongue. 

Three pairs of legs. 

Two pairs of wings. 

Wings covered with scales held vertically when the insect 
is at rest. Under side not so brightly colored as upper. 

Food. 


Device for words and sounds 

Have a grab bag containing words or sounds. Pupils 
put in their hands and select a word. The words must be 
spelled or placed in original sentences. 


Game 
As it is the last week in June, let the children blow soap- 
bubbles. 


Poem “Butterflies” A.C.Swinburne. (Music in Book II, 
Eleanor Smith Music Course.) 


Fly, white butterflies out to sea, 
Fly pale wings for the wind to try, 
Small pale wings that we scarce can see. 
Fly! Fly! 


Some fly high as a laugh of glee, 
Some fly soft as a long, low sigh, 
All to the haven where each would be. 
Fly! Fly! 





Phonic Games and Drills 


LauRA A. STEVERS 
16 


Suppose the sounds c, t, s, p, r, h are to be taught. Name 
one child “‘c,” one “‘t,” another “‘s,” and so on. 

As you point to each sound in turn, let the one who has 
given its name, stand and call it out. Point as fast as the 
children are able to respond. 


(In this exercise the teacher can help a slow child by bringing in his 
sound a great many times.) 


17 

Draw a ladder, and on each round write the name of a 
sound. Ask how many like to climb ladders. No doubt 
several of the boys will raise their hands. Call on one of 
these, telling him that he may try to climb the ladder on the 
board to see if he can do so quickly and without falling. 

Beginning with the lowest, point to each round in turn as 
rapidly as the child can give the sounds, until the tep of the 
ladder is reached and all the letters have been named. 
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If he miscalls a sound, however, he may be said to have 
fallen, and another child may take his place. 


(The teacher, in this as in all games, must not fail to note what it is 
that puzzles the child, and must see that he gets what he does not 
know, before the recitation is over.) 


18 


No. 17 may be varied by naming the stones ona hill. Then 
let one of the children see if he can climb without stumbling 
over the stones. 

If he can name the sounds correctly he may be said to have 
climbed the hill without falling. 


19 
After a game, when the letters still remain on the board, 
let each child step to the front and erase any letter he wishes, 
giving its sound as he does so. 
Continue until the board is clean. 
If desired, each pupil may choose the one who is to follow 
him. 


20 


Two children may be given erasers. The teacher calls 
out the name of a sound and the one who finds it first, calls 
its name, and then erases. 





Draw a large circle and around the circumference make as 
many smaller circles as there are sounds you wish to teach. 
Take a large wet rubber ball. Give to one of the children 
and let him aim at any circle he wishes. As soon as the ball 
has touched the circle he must give the sounds enclosed. Some 
other pupil then tosses the ball. 

Occasionally one may see if he can hit every circle. and name 
the sound within it. 

22 


Write the sounds on the board. Call on one child to re- 
cite and another to point to whatever sounds he wishes. 

Each time the child who is reciting answers correctly, the 
teacher tosses him the ball, which he catches and returns. 
When he fails, someone else takes his place. 


23 
Hold up the cards on which the names of the letters are 
printed. 
Give one of the children a rubber ball, and for each sound 
he can give correctly, let him bounce the ball once. 
If he makes a mistake, someone in the class may answer 
and take his place. 
24 
Place cards on chalk tray. Let a child take one, and hold- 
ing it above his head where all can see, run down the aisle 
and tap another child. The child who has been tapped 
must name the card the first has chosen. If he can do so, he 
steps to the front and chooses one, calling on another pupil 


to name it. : 
The teacher bears in mind the names of those who fail, 
and at the end calls on them to give the names of all the cards. 


25 
Play soldier, the children standing erect in the aisle, arms 
at the sides. 
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26 


Call on each one in turn to give a sound. If he succeeds 
he remains standing. If not, he takes his seat and is pro- 
nounced “‘wounded,”’ if he can redeem himself at the end of 
the battle. If he is unable to do so, he is said to be shot. 


27 

Let each child stoop in the aisle opposite his seat in imita- 
tion of a little plant waiting to grow. The teacher stands in 
front holding her arms in a circle to represent the sun, or occa- 
sionally makes movements to represent the fall of the rain- 
drops. 

Each pupil is given the name of a sound. One child holds 
up the cards on which the letters are written. If he holds 
up the card on which ‘“‘f” occurs, the one who has been given 
this name answers, “Here is ‘f.’”’ 

He then sits up in his seat and makes a flower with his hands. 

Should he fail to recognize the printed form for his name, 
he must remain in the aisle until all have been called to grow. 

He is then given another chance and if unable to respond is 
told the name of the sound, but is said to be too late to bear a 
flower. | 

28 

Let the children play going to Boston or any large city in 
which they may be interested. 

Put the cards on the chalk tray and let each child who is to 


make the trip, step to the front and choose any sound he wishes 
to take with him. 


Having chosen the sounds and named them aloud, the chil- 


dren join hands and pass into the dressing-room or any con- 
venient place. While gone, those who are left give the re- 
maining sounds 
29 

Suppose the words built from the family name “all” are to 

be taught For instance: 
BALL CALL FALL STALL 

Let several children pass into the dressing-room, decide 
upon a word, and on returning, proceed to act it out. Some- 
one in the class then guesses what it is and is given the privilege 
of acting out the next word, choosing whomever he wishes as 
his asistants. 

30 

If a family name is to be taught, let the children give words 
containing that name. For instance, when “‘ill’” has been 
presented, the pupils will immediately think of ‘‘hill,” “mill,”’ 
and so on. 

Write these on the blackboard as given, and when through, 
erase one at a time, letting the children tell what word is 
being erased. 


31 
Sometimes, when the words containing the family name have 


been written on the board, the children will enjoy giving a 
sentence with each one. 


32 
Occasionally a spell down may be given, the class being 
divided into as many sides as there are rows. 


33 
Tell a story, bringing in the words to be taught, from time 
to time. As you mention the word, point to it and let the 
children give the name. 
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34 

Draw as many circles on the board as there are words to be 
taught. Call each circle a ball. Within, write the name of a 
word. 

Give one of the children an eraser; let him point to one of 
the balls and call on someone to give its name. If the one 
called on responds, the child at the board erases the circle 
representing the ball, and the one who has answered may be 
said to have caught it. He is given the privilege of standing 
in front and throwing to whomever he wishes. 


35 

Where there is floor space and time for longer games, the 
following will prove interesting: 

Draw a large circle on the floor, with chalk. Around the 
circumference write the various letters or words to be taught, 
in smaller circles. 

Let the class stand or sit where they can all see. Then 
blindfold one, stand him in the center of the circle, give him 
a pointer, and while the class sings the following song, let 
him turn around, point to two of the letters or words, and when 
the handkerchief has been removed from his eyes, name the 
words to which he has pointed. 


ieee seaa 








Turn him round, turn him round, Do not let him see; 


SSS eS 


To the cir-cles Hewill point, See which will they be 


36 


On one side of the board draw the pictures of the words to 
be taught. On the other, write the words for which the pic- 
tures stand. 

Point to a picture and let one of the children give the corre- 
sponding word. 

37 

Suppose certain members of the 
taught. For instance: 


‘“‘at” family are to be 


BAT CAT Hat Mat or Rat 

Tell the children that they are to look for one of these, say, 
“Cat.” Then draw on the board the hiding places, as a tree, 
table, and chair, inserting the word to represent the hidden 
object. 

Say to the children, ‘‘Who can see the cat?” Several sig- 
nify their ability to do so. Call on one, who stands and says, 
‘““The cat is in the tree,” or ‘The cat is under the table.” 

If the word “cat” has been taught, it might add to the in- 
terest of the game to let someone chase it away, that is, erase 
the word representing it. 

38 

Write the family words to be taught, on the board. For 

instance: 
HILi BILL FILL MILL 

Let one of the children represent any one of the words he 
wishes. Let him step to the front and describe himself. 

If he has chosen ‘‘hill’’ he might say: 

“T am rather high but a mountain is higher. 

Horses do not like me.” 

The children then guess what word is being described. 
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Pirate Story 


Three of us afloat in the meadow by the swing, 
Three of us aboard in the basket on the lea, 
Winds are in the air, they are blowing in the spring, 
The waves are on the meadow like the waves that are 
at sea. 


Where shall we adventure to-day that we're afloat, 
Wary of the weather and steering by a star? 
Shall it be to Africa, a-steering of the boat, 
To Providence, or Babylon, or off to Malabar? 


Hi! but here’s a squadron a-rowing on the sea— 
Cattle on the meadow, a-charging with a roar! 

Quick, and we’ll escape them, they’re as mad as they can be, 
The wicket is the harbor and the garden is the shore. 


—R. L. Stevenson 





June Joys 


MARTINA GARDNER 


ID I hear someone remark cynically, ‘‘That title 

may be well enough as an example of alliteration, 

but June in the school-room does not mean joy. 

It means a jaded teacher; hours of nagging back- 
ward children to bring them up to grade; an overheated 
room; countless wearying reports.” 

Time was when it meant that to Miss May. 
had learned to conserve her vitality; to spend many hours 
out-of-doors; to interest the children by the aid of new de- 
vices. 

Miss May’s note-book showed a long list of poems for June, 
but no tedious hours were spent in routine drill. Instead 
they were read at appropriate times and appreciated. Since 
Miss May knew that the month was far too short to fix even 
one permanently in baby minds, the favorites were copied 
into notebooks. Not ordinary books, but special ones, with 


covers beautified by roses cut from a bit of artistic wall paper 
which had been found in a pile of remnants. 

The Daisy’s Song — Keats. 

Summer Days Rossetti. ° 

Spring and Summer By “A” in “The Posy Ring.” 
Sangster. 


In the Heart of the Woods 


Now she 


Song of the River Kingsley. 

The Cow Stevenson. 

The Dewdrop Sherman. 

Over in the Meadow Wadsworth. 

The Gladness of Nature Bryant. 

Green Things Growing Craik. 

To the Dandelion. Vision of Sir Launfal Lowell. 


Another page of the notebook contained a list of subjects 


, for morning talks: 


Work of the Farmer; The Longest Day of the Year; Our 
Flag; Why the Oriole Builds a Cradle Nest; Rainbows; June 
Flowers; June Voices (Birds, Bees, Butterflies, Breezes, Pines, 
Grass, Waters); Vacation Pleasures; The Little Brown Baby; 
Progress of My Garden. " 

The children became especially interested in listening for 
the “‘voices.”” Sometimes, when restless feet made the school- 
room noisy, Miss May would open a window and say: 

“Let us listen for the voices.” 

Pencils would forget to rattle as the listless faces brightened 
to the song of the wind through the grass to the trill of a favor- 
ite bird in the old elm. 

No new work was to be presented during this last month 
of the year, but long hours must be spent in drilling upon the 
old. Stragglers must be brought abreast of the class. Labor- 
ious and painstaking knowledge must be made facile. Vague 
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remembrances of earlier work must be refreshed. To this 
end there were devices. 

“How many are getting things ready for vacation?” asked 
Miss May one morning. 

Many hands waved frantically in the air. 

“What will you need, Harold?” 

‘“‘A shovel to dig in the sand with and a pail and a lot of 
fishing tackle and a boat.” 

“And you, James?” 

“‘A big straw hat and a hoe and a basket for berries, ’cause 
I’m going to grandpa’s farm.” 

When nearly all had proclaimed their wants, Miss May 
produced a pile of green papers cut to represent row-boats. 

“We will help each other get ready for vacation,” she said. 
“To-night we will write our spelling words on the backs of 
these and all of the perfect papers shall be Harold’s to keep. 
H{e will need boats at the seashore, and besides it will be nice 
when he is a big, big boy to look them over and. remember 
each of his little playmates. ‘To-morrow — why, to-morrow I 
think there will be pink sunbonnets for Helen. O, I nearly 
forgot something. I cut all of these boats myself, but to- 
morrow I shall give the paper and patterns to two children who 
have been working hard and they may cut the sunbonnets.”’ 

“Could anything be more fascinating? How hard those 
words were studied, to be sure. Who would permit his paper 
to sink to ignominious oblivion in the waste basket, when it 
might be carefully treasured in a cherished playmate’s bureau 
drawer ? 

To sit in rows in the hot school-room and to tell sight words 
from cards which had been in use since September was 
martyrdom indeed. But to go out in the yard under the 
shade of the big maple and play a game with those same 
words! 

The game was fashioned after the old time favorite, ‘‘ Need- 
le’s Eye.’”’ Several couples each held a card aloft. Under 
these arches the circle passed. If the one ‘“‘caught”’ told the 
word correctly, he was given a new card and took his place 
in the arch. If he failed he must return to the circle. This 
song was used: 

In merry row you gladly go 
Where words so hard would stop vou. 


Now shut the gate and you must wait 
To tell this word so hard. 


‘ Chorus . 


To tell this word so hard, 
To tell this word so hard, 

And you may go when sure you know 
The word upon this card. 


With patient sighs of resignation, twenty little hands tore 
a sheet of paper from their commonplace tablets and Legan 
the oft-repeated task of copying examples from the middle 
front board. The next morning found these same little people 
solving the same kind of problems in the most painstaking 
fashion and yet they were just bubbling over with glee. 
The difference? Did you ever let your class do “a rod of 
examples?” ‘Then try Miss May’s way .From a kindly 
farmer she begged a board a rod long. 
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found each boy and girl the proud possessor of his own book 
and thereafter the reading lesson did not lack zest. 

June furnished such a wealth of material that it was easy 
to plan drawing lessons. But the children took especial de- 
light in illustrating the following poem — either with brush, 
scissors, or pencil: 

Three little lads one bright June day 
Went down the road and far away. 


Full many wondrous sights were seen, 
While hast’ning o’er the grass so green. 


A cradle nest on tall tree swung 

The orioles by whom ’twas hung; 

A long stone wall with roses red; 

Some wee white lambs by brown old shed. 


A singing brook ’neath bridge of gray; 
Some fishes in the pools at play; 
A boat-at anchor near the shore; 
A field with daisies silvered o’er. 


A farmer driving to the town, 

With horses big and strong and brown; 
The wagon filled from garden bed 
With radishes and berries red; 


Asparagus and lettuce green, 
And eggs and butter in between. 
A host of butterflies that flew 

In lazy circles toward the blue. 


A lark that soared past tall church spire; 
Some saucy sparrows on a wire; 

Bees darting in and out their hive 

And big pine trees, exactly five. 


Ah, happy through the long June day, 
Were these three little lads at play; 
But when the sun had sunk to rest 
Each cuddled close to mother’s breast. 


Fifteen minutes must be spent each day upon oral number 
drill. The children cut paper in the shape of strawberries. 
One side they painted red. On the other was written a 
troublesome combination. These were scattered on the 
floor — or grass — figure side up. The game was first to 
‘‘find strawberries” by telling answers correctly and turning 
payer so that red showed; second to “‘pick strawberries” 
by turning it over and telling answer correctly. If success- 
ful the child added that strawberry to his collection. At the 
end of the game, the one who had the most strawberries was 
declared winner. 

When all was done, there remained — the backward chil- 
dren. Those who were almost ready for promotion, but not 
quite. A few hopeless cases were allowed to get just what 
they could from class work. They were convinced that it 
would be wiser to repeat the year’s work. No tears in Miss 
May’s room because a child who had expected to be pro- 
moted failed. Much individual work was given to a few. 
Meanwhile a bored class was not forced to give unwilling 
attention. Those who were sure of their work were busied 
with story books, manual work, or the preparation of material 





In fact, he nailed two boards together to 
secure the desired length. From the 
grocer, she procured the strips of wrap- 
ping paper. This was fastened to the 
board by thumb tacks. The board was 
then put upon boxes in a shady corner 
of the school yard. Spaces were ruled 
for each member of the class. Then 
Miss May spent an unhurried hour hear- 
ing classes in a quiet school-room while a 
delighted class worked examples outside 
from an old blackboard propped against 
a corner of the school-house. pri 
The children were thoroughly tired of 
the old reading books. Every bit of sup- 
plementary reading had been perused 
many times. Miss May showed them a 
paper-covered classic, read a bit of the 
story it contained, and asked them to save 
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their pennies and ‘buy ’a ‘copy. June 
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Paper Cutting for 
Beginners 
1. 


HIS month the children are look- 
ing forward to the summer, and 
the journeys they may take during 
their long vacation. The first 

chart represents railroad stations. The 
windows and the clocks are made sepa- 
rately and pasted in position. (See illus- 
tration 1.) The next chart is made up 
of trains of cars. A pattern may be 
made for the engine, and the wheels 
cut separately, and paste a underneath 
so that about half of the circle will be 
seen. Cut the top of the car separately 
and paste in position. (See illustration 2.) 
The next chart is composed of trucks 








holding trunks. The trunks are cut dif- 














ferent sizes and shapes and pasted on 
the trucks. (See illustration 3.) The 
finished picture consists of blue sky, and 
brown ground, and a platform on which 
is placed a railroad statlon. A train of 
cars and two trucks filled with trunks 
stand near the station. (See illustration 4.) 

The construction work consists of a 
brown foundation, on which is placed the 
platform, the railroad station, some trucks 
containing trunks, and a train of cars 
partly concealed by the station. To con- 
struct the station three separate pieces of 
paper are used. Cut a square for the 
center and two oblongs for the sides. 
Thesquare is 6” x 6” folded into sixteen 
smaller squares. Cut up one square at 
the right and one at the left. Turn the 
‘paper directly around, repeat the cuts, 
| and paste. This forms the central part 
of the station. Fold an oblong 8” x 9” 














for another class.” Didn’t the children feel that it was un- 
just to'permit some}to play while others worked? No, for 
there had been a private half hour when each worker had 
decided that he was anxious enough to make the grade to 
put forth\the extra effort. 

Closing day brought the greatest joy of all. There had 
been no nerve-racking drill to steal away the sweetness. 
During the morning they filled the room with flowers, arranged 
specimens of each child’s work upon his desk and arranged 
tables in a nearby grove. At one the mothers came. There 
were a few songs, recitations of poems learned during year; 
some work in story dramatization. Then the mothers ex- 
amined the work. Afterwards they repaired to the grove 
for a merry picnic, the unique feature of 


into sixteen oblongs, and cut and paste 
by directions given in “Paper Cutting for Beginners” in the 
September number of Primary Epucation. Paste one of 
these at each side of the square. Cut a clock and window, 
and paste in position. This forms the station. The cars 
are cut from oblongs 4” x 2”, and pasted like the sides of 
the station. “The windows are drawn, or cut and pasted in 
position. The roof of the car is cut the same as the roof of the 
schoolhouse in “Paper Cutting for Beginners,” in the Septem- 
ber number. The cars are joined by pieces of paper repre- 
senting the platforms. The wheels are formed from circles 
pasted underneath the cars showing about half the circle. 
The truck is an oblong folded up at the sides and at each 
end, with the wheels and a handle added. 





which was that each child furnished one | 
thing from his garden — vegetable or 
flower.® The enthusiasm for} these’ gar- 
dens, by the way, had never been’allowed 
to wane. A caterer might have thought 
the menu contained too large 'a prepon- 
derance of radishes and lettuces-—-but no 
mother was guilty of uttering such heresy. 
And what cared the’ children when the 
mothers had furnished such an abundance 
of other goodies? All were ready to echo 
wee Rose’s sentiment: 

‘‘June is just the beautifulest month 
there is!” 





“The daisies and the buttercups 
Now merrily are growing; 
And everywhere, for} June’s'sweet sake, 
Are crimson roses blowing.” 
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For the Blackboard 


Farm Life and the Child 


Atma M. Hupson 


N presenting farm life to the children as a study in com- 
munity life, I had many aims in view; to bring the child 
into closer touch with Nature, and to encourage a love 
for it by actual observation, to know how common 

farm products grow and are harvested, and to realize some- 
thing of their importance to the rest of the world, to increase 
his natural love and sympathy for animal life, and through 
it all to appreciate the beautiful in his own immediate en- 
vironment. 

In the beginning, we talked of what we should find on a 
farm, and of what we should like to have on our school farm. 
Children were then asked to make a plan of farm and field 
buildings, etc. It was surprising to see how little idea of ar- 
rangement the ordinary child has. A house in a corn field, 
barn at the other end of the farm, and pig pen next to the house 
were some of the results. By talking it all over together, 
we made a general plan satisfactory to all. 

On finding that fourteen children had never been on a 
farm, my plan of work was changed somewhat, since these 
must be approached in a different way from those who had 
actually seen farms. With this thought in view as well as the 
hope of encouraging timid children to observe privately that 
which they would hesitate to examine closely in public, the 
children were given seeds like those planted in the school farm 
to plant in little farms at home. These home gardens have 
been a great help, not only in accomplishing ends in view, but 
also giving the child an added pride and responsibility in the 
work of his own hands. 

By such expressions as the following I knew the children 
were thinking as well as working: ‘‘My corn has two little 
leaves, but hasn’t any stalk yet.” ‘“‘The sun and deep earth 
made my oats grow faster than those in the sand pan.” “TI 
pulled up an oat this morning and the roots are coming from 
one end and the leaves from the other. My bean seed is all 
shrunk up, the plant has sucked out the inside to eat.” 
“The last two leaves on my bean aren’t a bit like the first 
two.” “The corn plant starts from the little end of the kér- 
nel,”” and many others just as suggestive. In this as well as 
other phases of farm work, those who were familiar with 
farm life were most interested and enthusiastic. 

We talked of three kinds of soil, sand, clay, and loam, watch- 
ing action of sun and water on them, leading children to see 
why loam was best for growing plants. In preparation of 
soil for the farm, children made the earth ready for seeds, 
removing large stones, but leaving some earthworms, the 
basis of several nature study lessons later on. One child 
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On the Load of Hay 


Oh! the charm of a summer’s day, 

And a jolly ride on a load of hay! 

How the children shout and sing, 

Till the very fields with their music 

faring! 

Oh! lads and lasses, brown eyed and 
blue, 

What without you would the farmer 
do? 


Down the lane where the stately trees 
Rustle and bow in the merry breeze; 
Past the brook, where-the timid trout 
From his hiding-nook peeps warily 
out, 

The hay-cart comes with its fragrant 
re load, 

Swinging and swaying along the road. 


Bound for the jbarn, where the doors 
stand wide, 

With the sentinel maples at its side, 

Where the swallows are flying to and 
fro, 

And the sunbeams glisten and glitter 
and glow— 

Grandpa’s barn, all ready for hay 

On the¥joyous, merry, fmidsummer’s 
day! 

—Mary D. Brine 


objected to leaving them, thinking they would “‘eat up th® 
seeds and plants.” We planted oats, wheat, rye, corn, flax» 
and grass seed, and in the garden, potatoes, tomatoes, beans, 
peas, onions, lettuce, and radishes. Each child in the room 
had some part in the construction of the farm or in planting 
seeds, that he might feel a sense of ownership, as well as the 
joy of the work. 

Since children seemed especially interested in study of 
soils and certain excavations being made in our immediate 
locality increased that interest, we went a little further than 
originally planned. The origin of sand and clay were easily 
thought out, but many and varied were the opinions as to 
what produced loam. About three-fourths of the room 
seemed sure that by pouring water on the sand for a long 
time, it would make black earth, until one little girl cried: 
‘Oh, no, it wouldn’t, for if you pour water on the sand it will 
be wet for awhile, then it all dries up again! I’ve done it.” 
(This was previous to our study of effect of moisture on soils.) 
One suggested that it came from a different kind of rock. 
A boy, H. M., earnestly cried, ‘‘It must be soot falling on it 
that makes it black!” 

Leaving the question unanswered, hoping to excite their 
curiosity and stimulate further thinking, we passed to a read- 
ing lesson. Half of the class seemed satisfied to drop the 
question for the time being. Not so the rest, for at differ- 
ent times during recitation, first one, then another would 
volunteer some suggestion. H. M. could not bear to give up. 
He frowned, scratched his head, tapped his foot and gave 
other signs of vigorous thinking. Finally, just as we were 
passing from class he called out, “Say, it must be the bark 
of old trees that fall down. I seen ’em in the woods:” 

In germination, we made a special study of bean and corn, 
the bean for its size, the corn because it is chief crop of the farm. 
As stems, roots, and leaves appeared, we had language and 
drawing as well as reading lessons on the different stages of 
growth. Thus by building day after day on the founda- 
tion stone of interest the child was growing not only in knowl- 
edge of the subject itself, but in power to express his thought 
by hand and speech. Each one was encouraged to find out 
things by himself as far as possible, receiving suggestions 
only when it seemed necessary to lead him to observe a little 
more closely, or to branch out into a new line of thought. 
Forced observation is the sure forerunner of mental fatigue, 
and children do best that which they like best. 

A record was kept on the board of date the seeds sprouted 
for comparison with seeds of the home farms. As work pro- 
gressed the necessity appeared of a house for the farmer, 
barn for his stock and hay, fences to separate and protect 
fields, wind-mill to draw water for stock, corn crib to store 
corn, wagon to draw products to market, and hen coop for 
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chickens. All these were constructed from paper by each 
child. Talks on rearing, housing, and selling of stock and 
poultry, and importance of all these to farmer were followed 
by clay modeling of horses, cows, actual making of butter 
in school-room, pigs, chickens, turkeys, and ducks. Added 
interest in animal life was gained by study of tadpoles kept 
in a pond (basin) on the farm. 

Farm processes of plowing, planting, cultivating, reaping, 
harvesting, husking, and shelling, gave more live material 
for language, drawing, reading, and number lessons to keep 
up interest in the how and why, a chart of commonly used 
‘arm machines was made of pictures found by them in maga- 
zines and catalogues. To prove how little we sometimes 
realize of what is going on in a child’s mind, the morning 
after pasting the corn sheller on the chart, I entered the room 
unobserved, to find a little boy whose interest had seemed 
to stray completely away the day before, pointing out to the 
children crowding around him the different parts of the 
machine and explaining it to the smallest detail. 

Action songs and games illustrating some form of farm life 
were given to develop the imagination and give vent to imitat- 
ing activities, helping the child to gain physical and mental 
control and educating through the play spirit. 

The influence of farm life upon children has been marked, 
and aims hoped for in the beginning, realized to a greater or 
less degree, varying of course with the individuality and tem- 
perament of the child. The only good a child gets out of 
anything is that which sinks in and becomes a part of him- 
self, and which means something from his point of view. 
However, as stated before, it is not always possible to know 
the impression created upon the child’s mind by a certain 
thing. We may think we have utterly failed to reach him, 
when lo! from some unseen and unsuspected node blossoms 
forth the result of seed planted perhaps long ago, which needed 
but an added ray of sunshine to call it into being. 

A most forceful example of this is the case of H. M., before 
mentioned, who has been a problem ever since entering school. 
Unrestrained at home, with no father to guide him, living on 
the streets, associating with bad companions, having one 
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brother in the reform school, has given him a reckless disposi- 
tion. His deportment had always been Poor and never until 
this term has his conduct merited the Good which he proudly 
carried home on his report card. 

In every phase of farm life he has been the best thinker 
and remembered every detail of what he saw on his visit to a 
farm several months ago, but the disappointing part of it is 
the fact that he is the poorest reader in the room. Because 
of lack of self-control and failure to exert will power he 
has refused to appiy himself to learning the words or sym- 
bols to express the printed thought. While calling on his 
mother, I asked her if it were not possible, since he seemed 
so interested in farm life, to send him out into the country 
for the summer. She had not thought of doing so, but 
agreed to see what could be done. A few days later he hur- 
ried in with beaming face to announce that he was going to 
work all vacation on a farm near J. It may be the means of 
changing the entire current of the boy’s life. 

Asking the question, ‘‘Would you like to live on a farm?” 
I was totally unprepared for the almost unanimous responses 
in the affirmative. Every hand in the room shot up at the 
same time, except that of a little child who had very recently 
joined us. 

When asked “Why?” the answer indicated the intense 
desire for action uppermost in the child’s mind. The most 
popular reply was, ‘“‘to drive the horses and milk the cows.” 
“I would like to watch the farmer plant, sow, reap,” etc., “‘to 
feed the cows and pigs,” “to feed the chickens,” “to ride 
horseback,” ‘“‘to make butter,” “‘to watch farm things grow,” 
were more reasons given. Only three children (little girls) 
manifested the play spirit by wanting ‘‘to play in fields, hay 
and hay loft.” A few thought they would like fresh milk and 
eggs, while one little gourmand wanted “‘to eat all the garden 
stuff as it grows.’”’ Their answers pleased me for I felt that 
through our work on farm life, the children’s love of and 
sympathy for Nature in all her phases had been vastly in- 
creased, and I know that the desire to know more of her will 
grow every day; the more they know the more they will want 
to know. 
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Blackboard and Sand Table 


Series 


(With illustrations by Pror. C. F. Wa1rney of Salem State Normal 
School) 


I The Barnyard 
Ts pictures in this series, which should be used as 


guides and suggestions, are from photographs of sand 
table work by the children with blackboard back- 
grounds by the teacher. 

This device has been used so successfully in teaching lan- 
guage, occupations, manual training, drawing, geography, 
history, etc., that it is being almost universally adopted by 
teachers wide awake to its possibilities. 

The accompanying picture has a sand table foreground. 
Sprays of cedar are the trees. The table is covered with green 
burlap, upon which has been scattered sand, some sprays of 
cedar and savin, and hemlock leaves from the Christmas tree. 
The children brought in the rocks, leaves, sprays, etc. The 
wall may be drawn upon the board, or better still, be builded 
by the children out of pebbles. The more the little folks 
can themselves put or build into the picture with their own 
hands the greater is their delight and profit. 

The chicken is a little Easter chick from the store contributed 
by one of the children, and as he looks rather lonely we would 
suggest that more be brought in. A hen, a turkey, and a 
rooster, a rabbit, etc., could be cut from paper and in- 
troduced to make the “‘ yard”’ look less lonely, and, if the chil- 
dren dare attempt it, a horse or cow would add much to the 
scene. But care must be taken that these objects be cut the 
proper size, 7. é., they must be in proportion to the barn, etc., 
else the child’s eye will not be receiving the proper training. 

The children learned to make the chicken coop in this 
case. By its construction they learned about parallel lines, 
the triangle lines, vertical lines, oblique lines, and “how to 
think around a solid,” that is, they learned the difference be- 
tween the real building and its appearance in the picture. 

They drew, for the teacher, on the board a rude diagram 
of the two sides of the coop. From this they could easily 
see that both sides could be cut from one piece of paper. 

The teacher then told them to measure off a strip of paper 
from a heavy manila sheet, which was given to each one. 
This strip should be long and wide enough to make both 
sides of the little building with an addition of 4” all around 
to be folded in for a lap in pasting thus: 
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his strip when cut was folded in the middle just enough to 
leave a triangular opening on each end of the coop. 

The slats for the ends provided an excellent lesson in 
parallel and horizontal lines. The strips for the slats had 
tacks inserted after the pasting was completed to imitate 
nails. When all was set up numerous language lessons on 
the farming occupation and the barn followed. 

Unnumbered were the chicken stories, the stories of the 
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barn and what had been in it and what would come home to 
it at night; of the path behind the barn, where it led and 
who followed it; who from the barn had been up those 
steep slopes to the hills? etc. Farm stories without stint. 

The background, though it looks elaborate, need not dis- 
courage any teacher who can wield a piece of chalk. 

Do not outline; everything depends upon contrasts; rub 
the contrasts in masses. 

The hills are not outlined with any point. The white un- 
dulating mass back of them brings them into notice. Rub 
this mass of light in with one stroke of the chalk held flatwise. 
The hills are simply bare blackboard with not a line on or 
near them. Dust the whole field you have left for sky above 
the hills with a light coating of chalk. For the white streaks 
hold the chalk sidewise and make one or-two horizontal 
strokes; touch the birds in with the tip of the chalk. 

The tops of the trees, contrasting strongly with this sky, 
are no more than a few scratches from left to right with black 
chalk. The barn needs a bit of outline at the end and for the 
doors and windows, but the masses of light and shade, the 
contrasts, are what bring out the building. ‘The extreme 
darks on the barn are in black chalk; the preponderance of 
the whole picture is gray. Notice the crisp touches of white 
over the barn door in the tiny windows; the deep dark — 
with black chalk — under the eaves, the whites in the larger 
windows on the side of the barn, and that touch of dark in 
the window which looks as though you could peer through 
it deep into the old barn’s mysteries. Such touches as these 
must not be overlooked for the whole brilliancy of the little 
sketch depends upon them. 





Morning Talk Program 


June 
HARMONIA TATE 
Mondays 
1 The Rose. 
2° Cotton Plant (Southern Plantation). 
3 Spinning Wheel and Factories, 
4 Spiders. 


Tuesdays 
1 Famous Legends. 
2 Importance of Fourth of July. 
3. Flag Day (14). 
4 Care of an Aquarium. 


Wednesdays 


1 Clover. 
Cut 1 a 12 <toups of indefinite 2 Habits of Flowers. 
lendth, and cut offends after 3 Flower Emblems (Thistle, 


pasting to laps ad the ends of - 
epee tanaagts . Fleur-de-lis, and etc.) 


ae 4 Celia Thaxter (“The Sand- 
piper’’). 
Thursdays 
1 Charles Dickens’ Child Char- 
acters, 
2 “Saved,” by Landseer. 
3 The Bees. 


4 King Solomon; Cooke’s Na- 
ture Myths. 


Fridays 
1 The Sea and the “ Divers’ 
Find.” 
2 Frances E. Willard, Ella Flagg 
Young. 
2 The Year’s Picture. Review 


~ “with School Exhibition. 

4 Automobile Ride. Citizens’ Ready Treat. All for 
the Asking. Last year the auto ride into the country 
was worth millions from “all points of view.” 

Motto 
‘Be sure you are right, then look again.” 


Emblem 
‘The Rose.”’ 
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Blackboard and Sand Table 


Series 


(With illustrations by Pror. C. F. Warrney of Salem State Normal 
School ) 


I The Barnyard 


HE pictures in this series, which should be used as 
guides and suggestions, are from photographs of sand 
table work by the children with blackboard back- 
grounds by the teacher. 

This device has been used so successfully in teaching lan- 
guage, occupations, manual training, drawing, geography, 
history, etc., that it is being almost universally adopted by 
teachers wide awake to its possibilities. 

The accompanying picture has a sand table foreground. 
Sprays of cedar are the trees. The table is covered with green 
burlap, upon which has been scattered sand, some sprays of 
cedar and savin, and hemlock leaves from the Christmas tree. 
The children brought in the rocks, leaves, sprays, etc. The 
wall may be drawn upon the board, or better still, be builded 
by the children out of pebbles. The more the little folks 
can themselves put or build into the picture with their own 
hands the greater is their delight and profit. 

The chicken is a little Easter chick from the store contributed 
by one of the children, and as he looks rather lonely we would 
suggest that more be brought in. A hen, a turkey, and a 
rooster, a rabbit, etc., could be cut from paper and in- 
troduced to make the “ yard”’ look less lonely, and, if the chil- 
dren dare attempt it, a horse or cow would add much to the 
scene. But care must be taken that these objects be cut the 
proper size, 7. e., they must be in proportion to the barn, etc., 
else the child’s eye will not be receiving the proper training. 

The children learned to make the chicken coop in this 
case. By its construction they learned about parallel lines, 
the triangle lines, vertical lines, oblique lines, and “‘how to 
think around a solid,” that is, they learned the difference be- 
tween the real building and its appearance in the picture. 

They drew, for the teacher, on the board a rude diagram 
of the two sides of the coop. From this they could easily 
see that both sides could be cut from one piece of paper. 

The teacher then told them to measure off a strip of paper 
from a heavy manila sheet, which was given to each one. 
This strip should be long and wide enough to make both 
sides of the little building with an addition of }” all around 
to be folded in for a lap in pasting thus: 
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his strip when cut was folded in the middle just enough to 
leave a triangular opening on each end of the coop. 

The slats for the ends provided an excellent lesson in 
parallel and horizontal lines. The strips for the slats had 
tacks inserted after the pasting was completed to imitate 
nails. When all was set up numerous language lessons on 
the farming occupation and the barn followed. 

Unnumbered were the chicken stories, the stories of the 
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barn and what had been in it and what would come home to 
it at night; of the path behind the barn, where it led and 
who followed it; who from the barn had been up those 
steep slopes to the hills? etc. Farm stories without stint. 

The background, though it looks elaborate, need not dis- 
courage any teacher who can wield a piece of chalk. 

Do not outline; everything depends upon contrasts; rub 
the contrasts in masses. 

The hills are not outlined with any point. The white un- 
dulating mass back of them brings them into notice. Rub 
this mass of light in with one stroke of the chalk held flatwise. 
The hills are simply bare blackboard with not a line on or 
near them. Dust the whole field you have left for sky above 
the hills with a light coating of chalk. For the white streaks 
hold the chalk sidewise and make one or-two horizontal 
strokes; touch the birds in with the tip of the chalk. 

The tops of the trees, contrasting strongly with this sky, 
are no more than a few scratches from left to right with black 
chalk. The barn needs a bit of outline at the end and for the 
doors and windows, but the masses of light and shade, the 
contrasts, are what bring out the building. “The extreme 
darks on the barn are in black chalk; the preponderance of 
the whole picture is gray. Notice the crisp touches of white 
over the barn door in the tiny windows; the deep dark — 
with black chalk — under the eaves, the whites in the larger 
windows on the side of the barn, and that touch of dark in 
the window which looks as though you could peer through 
it deep into the old barn’s mysteries. Such touches as these 
must not be overlooked for the whole brilliancy of the little 
sketch depends upon them. 





Morning Talk Program 


June 
HARMONIA TATE 
Mondays 
1 The Rose. 
2° Cotton Plant (Southern Plantation), 
3 Spinning Wheel and Factories. 
4 Spiders. 


Tuesdays 
1 Famous Legends. 
2 Importance of Fourth of July. 
3 Flag Day (14). 
4 Care of an Aquarium. 


Wednesdays 
1 Clover. 
Cut sO a 12 strips of indefinite 2 Habits of Flowers. 
lute. wel cd Menke atin 3 Flower Emblems (Thistle, 
posting to laps ad the ends of FI d lis d = 
eur-de-lis, and etc. ) 


ne Se 4 Celia Thaxter (“The Sand- 
piper”’). 
Thursdays 
1 Charles Dickens’ Child Char- 
acters. 
2 “Saved,” by Landseer. 
3 The Bees. 
4 King Solomon; Cooke’s Na- 
ture Myths. 
Fridays 
1 The Sea and the “ Divers’ 
Find.” 
2 Frances E. Willard, Ella Flagg 
Young. 


3 The Year’s Picture. Review 
with School Exhibition. 

4 Automobile Ride. Citizens’ Ready Treat. All for 
the Asking. Last year the auto ride into the country 
was worth millions from “all points of view.” 

Motto 
‘Be sure you are right, then look again.” 


Emblem 
“The Rose.”’ 
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Primary Drawing for the 
Grade Teacher 


CHESHIRE Lowton Boone, Montclair State Normal School, 
Montclair, N. J. 


RAWING has usually been considered as a study 
open only to those having natural talent, and drawing 
courses have been arranged on that basis. And these 
courses, planned for the artistic training of the few, 

were imposed on the great majority of pupils who possessed 
no special skill. During the last half dozen years a new point 
of view has arisen, one which the psychologist advocated long 
since, but one which the drawing teacher ridiculed, namely 
that all children do draw instinctively in the effort toward 
expression. This kind of drawing or picture making, where 
children use representations of simple things in very much 
the same manner as they use words, is the kind from which 
the pupil derives most advantage; he is not interested in art, 
but in transferring his ideas. This change in the aim of in- 
struction means a change from the teacher’s mature, logical 
plan to one based on the pupil’s native interests and tendencies. 
The logical plan was arranged upon the supposition that the 
pupil must first learn the fundamental conceptions of position, 
direction, perspective, etc., the grammar of drawing. But 
grammar does not go with early childhood. Teachers sought 
for years to teach children to speak and write by giving them 
grammar and drill. It was a dismal failure, and to-day, 
language teaching is wonderfully successful because children 
are allowed to use it continuously. 

Drawing is for young children simply a language which 
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they learn without coercion, if it is used as a means of convey- 
ing ideas. If one will frankly consider children’s drawing as 
similar to his speaking, and admit his crude symbols for people, 
buildings, and things as parts of a growing, graphic vocabulary, 
then the mystery disappears and drawing can be taught 
like any other sensible subject. 

The child draws, not for imitation, nor to satisfy any 
esthetic desire, but to convey ideas. Naturally the ideas he 
has to convey are somewhat fragmentary and his skill in ex- 
pression small. The teacher’s starting point is what the child 
has to say and his native manner of expression. For instance, 
here are some of the characteristics of drawing from. the 
work of children just entering school. 

(a) Figures are usually full-face and mostly head. The 
figure has little action; it is merely a symbol. 

(6) Buildings are often transparent, showing the inside. 
Frequently two sides are shown regardless of the perspective 
in possibility. 

(c) Animals are represented by even cruder symbols than 
those for figures. The best drawings of animals show em- 
phasis of some important feature like horns, tail, bill, ears, 
etc., amounting to extreme caricature. 

These characteristics can be accounted for by the fact that 
children draw much from memory. They represent the facts 
they know, not what they see. This makes it possible for the 
teacher to use for drawing practically any subject familiar to the 
pupil. Still models are undesirable. 

For each thing the child develops a symbol, which he 
uses until (in a year or two) it seems inadequate. At first 
he simply places these symbols on paper — anywhere — making 
a mere inventory of the contents of the pictures. It is just 
here that the teacher takes hold. 
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How To BEcIn DRAWING 

First of all children should be encouraged to increase their 
vocabulary or list of symbols, and they should be symbols 
of things which are familiar, objects of the neighborhood, as 
buildings, vehicles, haystacks, implements and_ utensils, 
pumps, wind-mills, boats, etc., according to the locality. 
These things are not only drawn singly but combined into 
groups to represent a street, farm, garden, chicken yard, etc. 
It soon becomes necessary for the pupil to modify his symbol 
for building, for instance, in order to represent special ones, 
because the pictures require it. Thus while the teacher en- 
couragesevery effort toward an enlarged graphic vocabulary, she 
also suggests various combinations of these symbols, which 
will tell a complete story about some place or occurrence. 

For instance, the following topics are suitable for primary 
work: 

House and fence with a tree or two. 

Street — of two or three houses or stores, perhaps a church. 

Hill — with one or two trees and houses at top. 

Landscape with trees and pond, road, fence, etc. 

The kitchen, dining room, bed room, etc. These are typical 
of a long list touching indoor life and customs. 
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Chicken yard. 

Some of these may occupy two or more lessons. It may be 
found necessary to hunt new material or pictures from maga- 
zines, and make some little experiment before the picture is 
just right. But such drawing is absorbing to children — 
even without figures. 

Of course this illustrative work can never develop very 
far without the use of animals and people, but it is essential 
that this first drawing deal mainly with the inanimate world 
in order to provide a setting for people and animals and motive 
for using them. Children draw people much better if there 
is some definite action to express. Mere practice in pose and 
animal drawing is not different in any way from drill in the 
representation of objects and is equally discouraging because 
the only basis for criticism is that of form and action, which 
are likely to be indifferently depicted. 

Children’s drawings of living things are always crude and 
the teacher’s attitude toward them should be one of interest in 
what these people and animals are doing, and not too critical 
as to form and proportion. Figures should occupy their 
proper places in the picture, stand where they belong with 
reference to other elements, and harmonize in scale with the 
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houses, trees, etc., with which they are grouped. Size, posi- 
tion, and direction possess significance only in connection with 
the adequate expression of the pupil’s idea. If figures are 
too large for buildings or do not stand on the ground, the 
teacher can criticise and suggest to some purpose. Children 
do not try to represent the impossible purposely. 

This early teaching should deal mainly with the construc- 
tion of the picture, so that the pupil may learn about the sig- 
nificance of the skyline, how some things may be made to 
appear far off, and how to plan his drawings so that room will 
be left for the representation of human and dumb partici- 
pants in the illustration. 


CHOICE OF LESSON MATERIAL 


It is very important that the theme to be illustrated shall 
be perfectly familiar and of absorbing interest, in which case 
the drawing takes care of itself if one is willing to accept 
childish standards of representation. The business of in- 
struction is to foster the natural inclination to draw by fur- 
nishing appropriate subjects for lessons. Incidentally as 
occasion offers the teacher suggests changes which help toward 
more and more satisfactory expression, without disturbing the 
pupil’s belief that the picture is the essential aim, not the 
process of drawing. Therefore the method of teaching draw- 
ing, which most nearly approaches the beauty cultivation of 
the power of expression, takes little note at first of how to draw 
figures, animals, buildings, etc., but simply uses them frankly 
without criticism. Children are merely aided in the arrange- 
ment of their pictures. They are shown pictures from maga- 
zines and books and their efforts at drawing are directed into 
familiar channels. 

The early steps in teaching may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing outline, which will serve as a type. 


Subject — The Street of a Small Town 
x Draw church, stores, postoffice, school, library, fire- 


house, railway station, town hall. A little question- 
ing and suggestion will bring out the characteristics. 
which belong to each kind of building. A little 
observation. outside will increase the number of 
building symbols. 

Draw two or three buildings which stand together on 
the street. Size and proportion, color, etc., are 
features. 

Draw vehicles. Collect drawings of all kinds common 
to the village. The trolley car and automobile 
are familiar in most communities. Add horses to 
the vehicles. 

Draw people going to market, the ice man, milk man 
and children looking in store windows, drawing 
wagons for sleds), etc. 

Collect these symbols into a picture in this way. Cut 
out some of the drawings of buildings and paste them 
on the blackboard or a large sheet of paper to form 
the background of the street. Cut out vehicles and 
people in the same way and paste them in place 
temporarily, where the children think they belong. 
If the size relation is wrong some of the things may 
have to be redrawn. In this way pupils can get at 
the arrangement of the picture, because its several 
elements can be shifted about until each separate 
thing does its part in telling the story. 


6 Make a similar study of outdoors in winter. 


Draw the buildings, sleds, and children sliding. 
Make experimental arrangements of these elements, 
then plan a large winter picture, draw the several 
parts, cut them out and paste them in place. 


7 The outline from here on may include any sequence 


of topics which will interest primary children, as: 
illustrations of the kitchen, dining-room, etc., chicken 
house and yard, or rabbit hutch, the picnic. Indian 
life, gardening, and as many others. 
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EXECUTION OF DRAWINGS 


The best medium for primary drawing is the colored crayon: 
One finds the black crayon much more satisfactory for outline 
sketches than the pencil, and color is always available. Paint- 
ing is too difficult for primary pupils and it requires too much 
time to distribute and care for the boxes, brushes and paint. 
Equipment should be just as simple as possible. 





Drawing for the Primary 


Teacher 


C. Epwarp NEWELL, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Springfield, Mass. 


HE circus will be the event of this month and every 
child who can get to a vantage point will see the great 
street parade. There are few children who have 
not seen a parade or at least heard of these great 

events. 

The elephants, clown, cowboy and mustang, tiger, and 
wild fgoat are given this month. The wolf, bears, and 
other animals have been given in previous issues. These 
animals may be traced, drawn, or cut freehand for use in 
pictures illustrdting the circus parade or in the sand garden. 





As construction work the illustration pages give a stool 
such as those on which trained elephants and clowns perform, 
a peanut or lemonade stand, the ticket seller’s-booth and an 
animal cart. (See pages 330 and 331.) 

In constructing any of these objects cut on the heavy lines 
and fold on the light ones except those marked X. The stool 
calls for a 6” x 12”, a 44” x 12” ora 5” x 12” paper. In the 
two latter cases use the measurements given in the illustra- 
tions except the 4” one. Let this measurement be what is 
left after the 2” one has been set off. 

The ticket office is made from a.g” x 12” paper. 
a to a-1, b to b-1 and c to c-1. 
the illustration. 

The peanut stand is made from a 9” x 12” paper. 
A to A-1 and B under B-1. See illustration. 

Paste the two 9” edges of two 9” x 12” pieces of paper to- 
gether for the animal cart. The top, one end and one side 
are given in the illustration. The other end and side are like 
those shown. Paste a to a—1 in all cases, beginning with the 
4” strips on the sides. These make the bars of the cage. 
If preferred, the a pieces may be cut away. Prepare a 
floor for the cart like the pattern. Paste the C’s at the end 
of the cage to the C’s on the cart floor and the C’s at the ends 
of the bars to the C’s on the floor 4” apart. Paste the 4” laps 
of the floor over these last pastings to make a finished pro- 
jecting shelf around the base of the cage. Make the seat as 
shown and paste A to A-1. Make the box axles like the 
pattern and paste as the small sketch indicates, a inside of 
a-1. Cut four 3” circles from thick paper for wheels, or cut 
eight circles pasting them double thickness. Punch holes 
at the centre of the ends of the box axles and at the centres 
of the wheels. Fasten the wheels to the axles by means of 
brass paper fasteners. Paste the B surfaces of the axles to 
the under side of the floor of the anmial wagon. Cut a simple 
paper pole and attach it to the front of the cart. .See illus- 
tration. After pasting the ends of the cage to the floor and be- 
fore pasting the bars to the floor, draw or cut an animal. 


Paste 
Print the signs as shown in 


Paste 
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Paste this inside the cage by means of small bits of paPer 
pasted to the animal’s feet and to the floor. If the animal 
is pasted in a curved position, that is, its feet not being in a 
straight line, it will stand more readily. Now paste down 
the bars of the cage. 

Remember — independent drawing is always preferable 
to traced work; measured work rather than hektographed 
patterns. 

Always work out a problem to your own satisfaction before 
attempting to present it to a class. 

















A June Finger Play 
BerTHA E. Bus 


The soft white clouds are floating * 
Across the summer sky, 
The birds dart hither, thither,? 
O swift and glad they fly! 
The butterflies are hovering 5 
O’er garden, lane and street, 
The bees are buzzing gaily 4 
That life is full of sweet. 
And all the world is happy 
And every heart in tune. 


Boys Say, do you know what month it is? 
Girls Of course we do! 
All ’Tis June! 


MorIons 


1 Raise hands above heads and move them slowly across for float- 
ing clouds. 

2 Hands darting swiftly about for birds fiying. 

3 Arms raised above heads till backs of palms touch. 
raise them slowly to imitate motion of butterflies’ wings. 

4 Imitate bees’ flight with arms held out at sides. 


Lower and 
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X 


Runaway Fritz 


ALICE E, ALLEN. 


The Locket Lady 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS: Joe runs away from a circus, 
finds a good home, goes to school to Miss Raye, meets Betty. Betty’s 
father sends her a dog who turns out to be Fritz, the trick-dog Joe left 
behind in the circus. Betty gives Fritz to Joe. Joe gives Betty a 
locket he has always had, marked M. E. B. — her owninitials. He 
keeps the lady’s picture which has always been in the locket. Miss 
Raye loses her purse. Nearly every one thinks Joe has taken it. At 
last, Betty’s father, with other of Joe’s friends, and Fritz himself, proves 
that Fritz was the thief. 


When the red automobile dashed away to carry Jane Wren 
home, Betty said to Joe: 

“You think now, Joey, that all the lovely things have hap- 
pened — but you just wait —they’re only just beginning.” 

Could anything be lovelier than having all the twenty little 
Locusts friendly again? Then June danced in with days 
as sweet as wild roses. The locust-trees, everywhere, were 
loaded down with bunches of white blossoms. The air was 
heavy with perfume. There was only one unpleasant thing 
Joe could possibly find to think of. That was that almost 
before anyone could think, fall would come and Betty would 
go away. 

One Friday night Betty said to him: 

_“Father’s coming to-night.. He said to tell you he is going 
to bring back your locket-lady. Had you forgotten about 
her, Joey?” 

Joe shook his head. 

“I never quite forget her, Betty. I don’t always think 
much about her. But she’s always round. I suppose that’s 
*cause I knew her when I was such a little chap — before I 
knew you, even.” 

“Dear me,” cried Betty. She clapped both hands over 
her mouth. ‘Just you wait — oh, I know I’m going to tell. 
I told Father I couldn’t keep it. Don’t come near me, Joey 
— till to-morrow. Then come just as early as you can.” 

Joe was at the Blake house the next morning as early as he 
could get through his work. Betty, in a ruffled pink gown, 
was on the great stone gate-post looking for him. She seemed 
like a big bobbing rose herself 

“Let’s run, Joey,” she cried, hopping down and taking Joe’s 
hand. ‘Father’s waiting for us on the front porch.”’ 

Betty’s father’s eyes were almost as twinkly and bright as 
Betty’s. He took both Joe’s little red rough hands in his. 

“Sit down, Joey,” he said. ‘Last night, I told Betty a 
story which she says I must tell you.” 

“Hurry, Father,” cried Betty, hopping about. 
waited just about as long as I can.” 

Joe sat down on the rail of the porch. All through the 
story, the locust blossoms fell down over him, hot and sweet 
in the sun. 

“Once upon a time,” began Betty’s father, smiling at Joe. 

“Tt sounds like a fairy story,” said Joe. 

“Tt’s better than any fairy story I ever heard,” cried Betty. 
“Do go on, Father.” 

“Once upon a time,” said Betty’s father again, ‘on this 
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very porch, under these same old locust trees, there lived a 
little girl and a little boy. The little girl’s name was Ruth. 
She was the boy’s adopted sister.” 

“The little boy was you, Father,” said Betty, “tell him that, 
now.” 

“Yes,” said Betty’s father, ‘‘I was the little boy. When I 
grew up, I married my little adopted sister Ruth.” 

“She was my mother,” said Betty softly. ‘“‘But I didn’t 
have much time to get acquainted with her. She aied when 
I was a baby.” 

Betty’s father drew her to him. 

‘When Betty’s mother was a little girl like Betty,” he said, 
“‘and I was a little boy like you, Joey, we had a little girl 
friend who used to come from a western city to visit us. Her 
name was Marian. We all used to play together on this 
porch. Asweall grew up, Marian still came often. The very 
day that Ruth married me, Marian married a man whose 
name was Bernard. She was married here on this porch with 
us. You see, her people were very wealthy and did not like 
the poor man she married. He was an artist. He lived in 
New York. He painted beautiful pictures of people, called 
miniatures. Of course, he painted many of Marian. One 
of them he put into a plain, dull-gold locket, marked M. E. B.” 

“Marian Elizabeth Bernard,” cried Betty. 

“The locket lady?” said Joe, bewildered. 

““Yes,” said Betty’s father,” the locket lady.” 

“But where did I get her?” asked Joe. 

“That’s the strangest part of all this strange story,” said 
Betty’s father. ‘‘By and by, a little boy came to the Ber- 
nard’s home. When the baby was two years old, Mr. Ber- 
nard was killed in a railway accident. Marian was badly 
hurt and carried to a hospital. The baby wasn’t hurt. He 
was found all by himself done up in a blanket. The man 
who found him was the manager of a circus. He didn’t care 
much for babies. But his wife did. And her own little 
boy baby had been killed in the accident. She wanted the 
living baby for her own. She wanted him so very, very much 
that she wouldn’t let her husband advertise him or ask any 
questions about him. There was no one to object. So she 
took him home with her. The only thing of any value about 
the baby was a locket on a little chain. It was marked 
M. E. B.” 

Joe’s eyes were big and round. 

‘“‘Was I that baby?” he asked slowly. 

“Yes, Joe.” 

‘‘ And the woman who wanted me?” 

“‘Was Mrs. Marshall. She kept you and took care of you 
as well as she could.” 

‘“‘Father’s been to see her,’”’ put in Betty eagerly. “He 
found out every single thing before he’d let me tell you a 
word.” 

Joe was standing close to Betty’s father. 

“Then I did have some folks of my own?” he said. 

“The locket lady —” 

‘Was my very own mother?” 

“Your very own mother, Joey.” 

“Did she die?” 


“‘Oh, Father,” cried Betty, “‘do let me tell the rest. She 
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didn’t die — of course not, Joey. Don’t you remember the 
secret I told you about Mrs. Bernard? How she’s going to 
be my very own mother? 

“She got well just as quick as she could after the accident. 
She hunted and hunted and hunted for her lost baby. Her 
father and mother took her to live with them. But she 
couldn’t stay there. She came back to New York, near where 
her baby was lost. She has lived near us ever since I can re- 
member. She’s spent bushels and bushels of dollars looking 
for her baby. After a long, long time, she almost gave up. 
Then I found you — and told her about you — and showed 
her my locket. Of course she began to wonder. But Father 
wouldn’t let her hope much, till he was sure. And now he’s 
just as sureassure canbe. Your name isn’t Joseph Marshall 
at all; it’s Joel Bernard.” 

Joe scarcely heard. 

“Where is she?” he cried. 

Betty’s father looked toward the wide-open porch door. 
So did Betty. Then Joe looked, too. 

And there, holding out both arms to him and smiling and 
crying both at once, was the locket lady. 

Never was there such a week as the one that followed. The 
locket lady was real. She stayed at the Blake house. Joe 
stayed with her. Joel Bernard seemed to be real, too, al- 
though each morning when he awoke, he expected to be Joseph 
Marshall again. Miss Raye and all the little Locusts couldn’t 
say how glad they were forhim. Miss Wren and Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis all came to see him and all said they had always known 
he would find some people of his own, some day. 

Meanwhile, Fritz was everywhere. A day or two at the 
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Blake’s where he could scarcely leave the locket lady long 
enough to eat. Then a day at the Davis’s. And next he 
would be heard from at Jane Wren’s. 

Saturday afternoon, Betty’s father and Betty and the locket 
lady and Joe were to go to New York. In the morning they 
all sat together on the porch with Aunt Prudence and Aunt 
Priscilla. 

“Fritz,” said Joe. ‘Fritz crossed the porch slowly. He 
stretched himself out as long as he possibly could beside Joe.” 

“It’s time for you to make up your mind,” said Joe gravely. 
“Will you stay with the Davis’s? They say you’re a born 
farmer. Or will you go and live with Jane Wren in the 
Wren’s nest? She wants you. Or will you come to New 
York with my mother —” 

‘“‘Who’s going to be my-mother, too,” explained. Betty. 

‘And Betty’s father,” went on Joe. 

“‘Who’s going to be Joe’s father,” cried Betty. 

“And Betty and me?” finished Joe. : 

Fritz looked sober. He got up, stretched, crossed th 
porch and sat down on Aunt Priscilla’s feet. 

Everyone laughed. 

“You may stay here, Fritz,’ said Aunt Priscilla. ‘Then 
when Betty and Joe come back to visit, you’ll be here.” 

The matter seemed settled. . 

That afternoon, the big red automobile stood in front of 
the Blake porch. The good-byes were all said. Then there 
came a wild scramble through the rose bushes, a flying rush 
across the smooth lawn, a frantic bark. And a moment later, 
when the car sped swiftly down the drive, in the tonneau with 
Betty and Joe, sat Runaway Fritz, 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


The Pied Piper 


SusAN J. MILLIMAN 


Cast Three Wise Men, the Mayor, Rats, Children, Lame 
Boy, Pied Piper. 


ScENE I — Mayor’s Office 


First Wise Man I wish we could think of a good way 
to rid the town of Hamelin of these rats. 

Second Wise Man We have had cats of all kinds here, 
but they can’t do it. 

Third Wise Man The dogs are so afraid of a rat, that 
if you even say the word rat, they will run away. 

First Wise Man We tried poison, but the rats won’t eat 
it. 

Mayor I wishI had a great big trap — one that would be 
strong enough to catch all the rats. If I could find one strong 
enough to do that, I would give all my gold for it. 

(A knock comes on the door just then.) 

Mayor Come in. 

Pied Piper I can drive the rats out of the town for you. 

Mayor Who are you and how can you do this thing? 

Pied Piper Iam called the Pied Piper. I cannot tell you 
what I shall do, but if you will promise to give me a thousand 
pieces of gold, I will soon show you what I can do. 

Mayor A thousand pieces of gold! I will give you five 
thousand. ‘ 

(Piper goes into street and begins to play a tune on his pipe. 
All the rats run after him and dance into the river.) 


Scene II — Mayor’s Office 

Pied Piper Now, if youplease, I have come formy thousand 
pieces of gold. 

Mayor A thousand pieces of gold! That is too much 
money. I will give you fifty pieces and call you lucky. 

Pied Piper If you do not give me the money, you will be 
. Sorry. 

Mayor You can do us no harm. The rats are dead and 
you cannot bring them back again. é 

Pied Piper -Very well, do as you like about it — 


ScenE III — Street 


(Piper Marches down the street, playing on his pipe, and the 
children:run out oj the houses after him.) 

Lame Boy Oh where are the children, I want to go with 
them. 

Mayor Why do you cry, little boy? 

Lame Boy I wished to go with the other children. When 
the man played on his pipe, it told us about a beautiful land. 
The sun was shining and the birds were singing. The 
children played all day in the fields. They were never ill 
nor lame. I ran as fast as I could, but when I got here, the 
children were gone and I could not find the door. 

Mayor I'll send my men North, South, East, and West to 
find the Pied Piper. If he will only come back and bring the 
children with him, I will give him all the gold in the town. 

Lame Boy 1 am afraid they will never come back from 
that beautiful country. 





The Crow and the Fox 


ANNIE CHASE 


(Little girl in black paper dress is the crow; she is eating a 
nice cake.) 

Fox (comes in) Hello, Crow! what are you eating? 

Crow Oh! a nice sweet cake. (She takes a bite.) 

Fox. It looks good. . 

Crow It is as good as it looks. 

Fox Give me a bite. 

Crow Oh, no! you would take it all at one bite. 

Fox No, I will take just a tiny nibble. 

Crow No, I want it myself. 

Fox Humph! 4 

Crow You would not let me pick a bone the other day 
when you stole that chicken. 

Fox Oh, but I was hungry. 

Crow Iam hungry now. 

Fox So am I. 

Crow You always are. 

Fox How pretty your dress is! 
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Crow Do you really like it ? 

Fox At fits well too. 

Crow So they all tell me. 

Fox Do turn around and let me see the back of it! 

Crow Ah, ha, no sir, you will jump at me if I do and grab 
both me and my cake. 

Fox What are you talking about? How could any one 
have the heart to play a trick on such a sweet bird as you are. 
You look very nice to-day, Miss Crow. 

Crow Do you think so? 

Fox I think you can sing. 

Crow I can. 
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Fox 


I thought so, you look it. 
Crow 


That is what they all say. 

Fox I should like to hear you. 

Crow By and by perhaps I will sing for you, but I must 
first eat my cake. 

Fox Iam sorry, but I must go soon; I am in haste. 
like music. I wish you would sing for me before I go. 

Crow (opens her mouth to sing and drops the cake) Caw! 
Caw! Oh! I have lost my cake. 

(Fox grabs cake and runs away laughing) 

Fox Oh, ho ho! you silly crow, now I have the cake. 
Caw! Caw! what a fine song, ha! ha! ha! 


I do 





HELPING 3s 
AONE A 


Outdcor Games 


In the October n mber of this magazine I saw an article 
in regard to “‘Out-door Games.”’ This year we have had 
swings placed in our recess yard and the pupils of the first 
five grades take turns by grades in using the swings. The 
first grade have the swings Monday; the second grade 
Tuesday, and so on. The oder girls volunteer to swing the 
younger ones. 

We have a sand table, too, or rather we have a large box, 
which a carpenter built for us on the ground, that will hold 
a load of sand. The lake sand is so clean it does not soil the 
children’s hands. Tins and spoons are provided for the chil- 
dren to use. We arrange for this in the same way, one grade 
or part of grade having it for a day. The boys especially 
love this and build railroads and tunnels in the sand. 

We have bean bags for the girls who sometimes play catch, 
and sometimes throw the bags through a hole cut in a. piece 
of a board. 
wg Fhey enjoy the circle game, “The Farmer in the Dell,” 
and the?younger ones like ‘“‘Lame Fox” and the “ Muffin 
Man.” 


A. M. M. 








EE Gare 


Child with Pin Wheel 
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Something to do in Vacation 


While vacation should be primarily a time for rest, change 
of thought, and recreation, there are sure to be some rainy 
mornings in the late summer, when some leisurely getting 
ready for next year’s work will not come amiss. 

How are your tools? Have you a hektograph, a panto- 
graph, cut out words for sentence building, plenty of stout 
envelopes for holding clippings, maps, and pictures? Have 
you all of the latter that you need ? 

Do you know the possibilities of the ‘“‘ten cent store” ? 
They are a mine for the primary teacher. A rubber printing 
outfit with a three line holder, a compass, gummed labels, 
scissors, and dolls for geography and history lessons, recently 
came from such a shop. With the printing outfit cut-out 
words for sentence construction, charts, etc., can be cheaply 
made, and are in many ways more satisfactory than any one 
can buy. 

The teacher who cannot draw knows all about impression 
paper, waxed paper, and other means of copying, but -she 
cannot always find a picture or map to copy of the right size 
unless she have a pantograph. A good one costs fifty cents 
or more, but the teacher who can whittle, or who has a handy 
man whom she can call upon, can make one for herself. All 
that is required are four flat strips of wood, 1” wide by 12 or 
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14” long (the thin boards from an orange crate are just the 
thing) with holes bored at intervals of an inch their entire 
length; four small stove bolts to fasten the wood together in 
the form of a parallelogram (see drawing). A soft pencil 1” 
long is fastened securely at A so that it extends out from the 
under side of the wood just as far as the stove bolts do. At 
B is a sharpened stick to be used as a tracer. The joints or 
angles C D E B must slide freely, while the tracer follows the 
lines of the picture which is to be copied. The length of the 
sides of the parallelogram, which can be changed by putting 
the bolts into different holes, determines the size of the en- 
larged picture. If the wood is very light it may be necessary 











to weight it at A, so that the pencil will trace a good black 
line. For this purpose sealing wax with a pebble or two will 
do very well. 
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To use it: Pin the drawing to be copied to a table or the 
floor, with the paper upon which the enlargement is to be, 
pinned beside it. Fasten the point F of the pantograph 
securely to the drawing surface with a strong thumb-tack. 
With the pen-point B, follow the outline of the drawing and 
the pencil at A will trace the enlarged copy, if the joints at 
C-D-E-F work freely. 

Make your own stencils this way, by putting the enlarge- 
ment upon thin paper and pricking the outline with a coarse 
needle. 

Directions for making a good hektograph have appeared 
from time to time. Every primary teacher should have one 
for making duplicate copies of lessons, pictures, etc. The 
material required to make a hektograph which will meet every 
requirement is, one ounce of gelatine, six ounces of glycerine, 
a few drops of oil of cloves, and a tin pan about the size of a 














sheet of foolscap paper and 1” deep. (Ours was another pro- 
duct of the ten cent shop.) Put the gelatine to soak over night 
in enough cold water to cover it. Put the glycerine over the 
fire in a double boiler (oatmeal cooker) and bring it almost to 
the boiling point; pour the water from the gelatine and add 
the gelatine to the hot glycerine; continue heating for an 
hour, watching that it does not boil away or form bubbles; 
just when removing from the fire add a few drops of oil of 
cloves which keeps the gelatine from souring. Pour the 
mixture into the shallow pan, and set it in a 
cool clean place to harden. It will be ready 
to use the next day. 

Write or draw what you want to mani- 
fold with hektograph ink, on a highly glazed 
paper. Allow it to dry without blotting; 
sponge the hektograph with a moist sponge, 
and place your copy, ink down, upon it, 
pressing it lightly to bring the whole sheet in 
contact with the gelatine. Let it remain a 
few minutes, then strip it off. The copy 
will be left on the gelatine, and may be 
transferred to fifty or more sheets by press- 
ing them one at a time to the gelatine sur- 
face. When through set the pan away in a 
dust proof place and the ink will soak in. 
If the surface becomes rough or very inky, 
reheat enough to melt and let it harden 
again. 

The country teacher, especially, will find 
these helps most useful in planning “live 
lessons.” 


Lutu G. PARKER 
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Teaching the Short Vowels 


In phonics the long vowel sounds are easily remembered 
but the short ones are more difficult and ¢, i, u are particularly 
confusing to beginners. The following plan has been suc- 
cessful in one school and has the added advantage of being 
worked out by the children themselves. 

The class was asked for all the words of which they could 
think containing the short sound of a2. Of course among the 
answers was apple. This we took as our standard and each 
word given was tested by it. Any word containing an @ 
sounded as it is in apple was considered correct. 

Next day, when the children came in, their bright eyes 
discovered an apple drawn in colors on the blackboard and 
underneath, Apple was printed. The small letters were white 
but big capital A was green as near to the standard color as 
possible. On succeeding days the other vowels were treated 
in a similar way. 

E had an egg and capital e was yellow; i, a bottle of red 
ink and capital iwas red; 0, an orange and, of course, capital 


0 was orange; “, an umbrella and capital wu was blue. Over 
the drawings ‘“‘ Vowel Sounds” appeared in violet. Thus 
color and phonics were comt ined. “CANADA” 





A Picket Fence 


Times have changed since the summer afternoon when Tom 
Sawyer so diplomatically sublet the contract to white-wash 
his aunt’s fence, which we presume was of the picket variety, 
now fast disappearing from our midst. 

Although we cannot, like his chum Ben, purchase for an 
apple the inestimable privilege of whitewashing a few pickets, 
we can make the fence and enjoy it just as much. 

Take a piece of blue-lined writing paper on which the lines 
are about 4” apart. Cut a strip off one side about 5” long 
and 2” wide. Draw pencil lines half way between the blue 
ones. Double the strip lengthwise and draw two horizontal 
lines across the centre about }” apart. On the folded edge 
cut on every line as far as these centre lines — do the same 
on the other edge. 

Cut out the alternate sections. Point the pickets at the 
top and you have a miniature fence. This can be mounted 
on dark paper or colored brown and mounted on ordinary 
drawing paper. The ends may be finished with sun-flowers. 

Sometimes we add a chicken and egg shell, sometimes a 
rabbit or two. If the pickets are not pointed at the top, cats 
and boys can walk across if they are very sure footed. 

Two strips can be cut together and pasted to make a square 
yard where a hen and chickens can live in peace or a cross 
dog may be tied to his kennel. 

This is most satisfactory and absorbing seat work and while 
it is in progress the teacher can have for a few moments that 
longed for, ‘but seldom enjoyed privilege, of hearing the 
school-room clock tick. ELIZABETH NICKERSON 
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ALICE E. ALLEN 
(They sail away in an air-ship) 
Up — Up — Up — 
You’ll ne’er see them more, 
For to-day they’ve bought an air-ship, 
Such a dainty free-from-care ship — 
Up — Up — Up — 
To the moon’s bright shore. 


Up — Up — Up — 
All their troubles past, 
Pup and Twinlets, happy, lucky, 
Persevering still, and plucky — 
Up — Up — Up — 
Find the moon at last! 





Grasshopper Game 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book sights reserved) 

The children stand in a circle. The Grasshopper sits while 
the first verse is sung. 

When the second verse is sung he stands, and runs in and out 
among the children, who all join hands and hold them up. 

They all sing the chorus and skip around the circle while 
the Grasshopper watches his chance to break through the circle 
and escape. 

The Grasshopper chooses some one to take his place and the 
game proceeds as long as desired. 


Grasshopper Green has come to town, 
Grasshopper Green with eyes so brown, 
He’sits and he sings and he rubs his long wings, 
Grasshopper’s come to town, O — 


Chorus 


With a hop and a skip away we go, 
We like to play, we like to play; 


With a hop and a skip away we go, 
To dance the hours away. 


Grasshopper Green will hop away, 
Grasshopper Green in gown so gay. 

He hops in and out, so he soon will get out, 
Grasshopper Green, good-day, O — 


Chorus 


Grasshopper Game 


L. ROUNTREE-SMITH CLARENCE L, RIEGE 
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1. Grasshopper green has come to town,Grasshopper green with 
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way we go, To dance the hours a - way. 
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See-Saw Game 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 


. This game<is to be played by an even number of boys and 
girls‘or by an even number of children, half being Jacks, halj 
being Jills. They stand in two lines facing each other with 
arms extended. They wave one arm up, one arm down, as 
they sing. All sing 


See-saw, see-saw, 

In the pleasant spring, 
See-saw, see-saw, 

Birds are on the wing, 
We will play we’re Jack and Jill, 
Going up and down the hill; 
Never idle, never still, 
Up and down we go. 


(Each Jack now steps out of line and chooses his Jill, 
Jills sing, waving arms up and down) 


See-saw, see-saw, 
Riding high and low, 
See-saw, see-saw, 
Up and down we go. 


(When they are all chosen, each Jack and Jill join hands 
and repeat the See-Saw song, waving their arms up and down. 
The next time the game is played, the boys stand still ajter the 
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Busy Bee 


L. ROUNTREE-SMITH CLARENCE L. RIEGE 
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1. Bu-sy Bee, Bu-sy Bee,Cometo-day and vis-it me, 
2. Bu-sy Bee, Bu-sy Bee, He is com-ing on his way, 
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Bu- sy Bee, Bu-sy Bee, Pray,what do you see? 
Bu- sy Bee, Bu-sy Bee, He is here to- day. 
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There is honey in the flow’rs,All refreshed by summer showers, 
If he finds the hon-ey sweet, He will think it quite a treat, 
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Bu -sy Bee, Bu-sy Bee, Comeand vis-it me. 
Bu-sy Bee, Bu-sy Bee, He is here to - day. 





Bean Bags 


Little children find it difficult to catch a ball.. Bean bags 
form a very good substitute, and are capital training in 





verse is sung, and the girls step out and choose partners. The 
game can continue any length of time. Ij it is necessary to 
play this game in a crowded room the children can stand in the 
aisles and swing arms up and down. They can vary it by 
choosing Jack and Jill to go up in front, and wave arms cor- 
rectly, they may choose several times a Jack and Jill, and these 


quickness of observation and corresponding action, besides 
affording much amusement. The bags may be made of any 
strong soft material, some in blue and some in red, or in any 
two decided and contrasted colors, and oblong in shape, about 
5 inches by 3. Weight them with small beans; a quarter 
full is sufficient. Children stand in two rows, opposite and 


children in turn may choose others to take their places.) 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH T. B. WEAVER, 1909 























facing each other. Group A uses red bags, Group B, blue. 
Captain in each group is provided with two or more bags, 
according to the number of players, and, at a given signal, 
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Game of the Busy Bee 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 


The children are seated in a cirele, they pass any small ob- 
ject around to represent the honey. The Bee skips about in- 
side the civele and tries to find the honey. 

The children sing as they pass the object around, and iry 
not to let the Bee see who has it.- 

As soon as the Bee locates the honey, he takes the seat of the 
child who has the honey and this child becomes the Bee. 

The game then proceeds as before. 
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the line, one after the other, thrown as in diagram. If a bag 
falls to the ground, there it must lie, until the player, who 
failed to catch it, has sent on all the others coming from the 
players above him. .Then he may lift it and send it on. 
Last player throws each bag as it reaches him back to the 


Twenty Minute Plays X 
The Little Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


Note To TEACHERS: The directions accompanying the Twenty 
Minute Plays in each instance show how the Play may be, not how it 
must be given. Get thoroughly: into its spirit, use your own discretion 
and ingenuity in the arrangements, take from or add to the dialogue 
— in short, give the Plays in your own way. 


DIRECTIONS 

Choose an.older girl to be June — or the “Little Old Woman who 
Lived in a Shoe.’”’ Seven boys and six girls are her Flower-Children, 
who afterward take Mother Goose parts, as follows: 

Blue-Eyed Grass — Little Boy Blue; Buttercup — Jack; Daisy — 
Jill; Chickweed — Little Tee Wee; Clover — Bo-Peep; Dandelions 
(2) — Bobby Shaftoe and Jack-a-Dandy; Jack-in-the-pulpit — Jack 
Horner; Lilac — Little Boy Who Lives in the Lane; Roses (2) — Rosie 
Posie and Little Girl Gathering Roses; Strawberry Blossom — Curly 
Locks; Water Lily — Lady Queen Anne. Each of the Flower-Chil- 
dren must hide in attitude which will show part he is taking. Make 
game of “Hide-and-Seek” as natural as possible. 


THE PLay 


June (as she dances jrom one side of room and meets Flower 
Children coming toward her) Govd-morning, Flowers. 

Flowers Good-morning, June. 

Daisy What a lovely morning! 
But what shall we do till the chil- 
dren come out of the houses and 
play with us? 

Clover They won’t be here for 
hours, Daisy. Why, the sun’s only 
just up. 

June Let’s play a game out of 
Bessie’s ‘‘ Mother Goose Book.” 
I’ll be the Little Old Woman Who 
Lives in a Shoe. 

Flowers Who had so many chil- 
dren she didn’t know what to do? 

June Yes—and you Flowers 
shall be my children. 

Buttercup Where’s the shoe? 

June Oh, that pretty little hol- 
low down by the pond will make a 
good shoe. 

First Rose Let’s us Flower Chil- 
dren play that we are the funny 
littlke Mother Goose Folks — 

Strawberry Blossom Vil be — 

First Rose Don’t tell! We'll 
each choose—then we’ll run and 
hide — and when the Little Old 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe finds 
us, she must guess who each one 
is. 

Lilac That will be fun — come 
on, let’s choose. 

(While June hums air of music 
on page 344, Flowers, talking and 
laughing softly together, choose 
parts.) 

Dandelion All ready, June blind 
— and we’ll run and hide. 

(June “blinds” and Flowers 
“‘hide” in convenient places, each 
taking characteristic attitude.) 

Flowers (one ajter another) Ready 
— ready — ready! 

June (as she comes upon Blue- 
Eyed Grass, as Little Boy Blue) Oh, 
here’s Blue-Eyed Grass — sound 
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June Sewing Card 


June 1910 


Captain, who calls out a number, as he gathers them in, and 


keeps them. The team whose Captain first holds the six 

bags wins. 

— From A Book of Song Games and Ball Games by Kate F. 
Bremner 


asleep by a hay-cock. You must be Little Boy Blue. Wake 
up, wake up, Boy Blue. 
Flowers (softly) 
“Little Boy Blue, 
Come blow your horn,” etc. 
Blue-Eyed Grass (springing up and b'owing horn) Come on 


— I'll help find the others. (He and June go on gaily. As 
each one helps June in search, he does something which shows 
pa he is; for instance Little Boy Blue blows an imaginary 
orn. ) 

June (as they come upon Buttercup and Daisy) Here’s 
Buttercup climbing the hill—and Daisy’s close behind 
him, as usual. Why, you’re Jack and Jill, aren’t you? 

Flowers (as Jack and Jill spring up) 


“Jack and Jill 
Went up the hill,” etc. 


June (as they go on) Here’s chickweed — right under 
my feet. He’s such a teeny-weeny thing, I almost stepped on 
him. You’re little Tee Wee, aren’t you ? 

Flowers (as Tee Wee springs up) ‘Little Tee Wee, don’t 
go to sea!”’ 

June (as they come to Clover, who is weeping) Here’s little 
Clover all in her pretty pink gown. 
Why, what are you crying about, 
child ? 

Clover I’ve lost my sheep. 

June Oh, then you’re little Bo 
Peep, of course. 

Flowers (as Bo Peep springs up) 


‘Little Bo Peep 
Has lost her sheep,” etc. 








June (as they come to Dandelions) 
And here are my Dandelions— now, 
who can they be? Let’s see, who 
did Bessie read about that combed 
his yellow hair? 

Flowers (sojtly) 
Shaftoe. 

June Oh yes—well, one of 
you’s Bobby Shaftoe. 

First Dandelion (springing up 
with low bow) I’m Bobby Shaf- 
toe, but instead of going to sea, this 
Bobby Shaftoe’ll go to seed. 

June (laughing) So you wiil, 
Bobby. (To the other Dandelion) 
Now, who can you be? Oh, I 
know — Jack-a-dandy-lion! (Sec- 
ond Dandelion springs up—while 
all laugh. They all go on till they 
come to Jack-in-the-pulpit.) And 
this is Jack-in-the-pulpit —the last 
oné—sitting stiff and straight in the 
corner of the woods. Who can he 
be? 
Flowers (softly) "Twas Little 
Jack Horner who sat in a corner! 

June So it was. Well, Jack 
Horner, let’s all run down this 
shady lane and see whom we'll 
find. (They come to Lilac.) Very 
last lilac! I know you you are— 
you’re the Little Boy who Lived in 
the Lane. 

Lilac Who else could I be? 

June (as all go on and jmp 

(Continued on page 344) 


Pretty Bobby 
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You'll Gladly Give Up Teaching 
For An Offer Like This 


A Banker—The Actual Owner—Now Makes It Possible For You To Own 
a Grape-fruit Farm Near Tarpon Springs, Florida, and a Winter Home Lot 
On The Gulf, on Small Monthly Payments, That Will Pay For Itself and Net 
. You a Comfortable Income Besides. You Do Not Have To Leave School Now. 


























If you have ever in your life as a teacher decidcd you would quit and take up 
some other line of work, then here at last is an offer, an opportunity that will 
give you more genuine satisfaction than anything you could think of accepting. 
You can do one of three things: Buy a grape-fruit farm and begin at once to raise grape-fruit and 
other fruits and vegetables, doing the work, which is very easy, yourself. Or you can buy the farm 
and have it planted by resident planters, who will buy your crop on the ground and let you help pay for 
the work out of your earnings on the land. Or you can hold the land merely as an investment to net you a profit 


later on, for these values will more than double every year. It means for you health, it means an income of from” 
$3,000 to $5,000 a year, it means real happiness, and you can pay for it a little each month. 


READ THIS LETTER FROM,NEVER AGAIN WILL YOU INVESTIGATE 
A SKEPTICAL MAN WHO. BE OFFERED AN _  OP-|Write to Any or All of Thee Well-Kaown 
PAID TARPON SPRINGS PORTUNITY TO CO 8 yw for Their Unbias pinion 


Douglas F. Con-'C. M. Knott, Clerk of 


A VISIT PAR E WITH TH iS ON E| olly, Pres. Bank of Clear- Circuit Court, Auditor 


water, Clearwater, Fla.| and Recorder, . Hills- 

i i . . febste ayor, r ty, Tampa, 
Napoleon Barsaloux, proprietor of the Colonial The men who know Florida land — know the condi-|" T ad b. ar al — wi om County 1 
Hotel, 6325 Monroe Ave., Hyde Park, Chicago, visited | tions in every part of this big state — who know health|c D. Knight Vi e-Pres.|Henry Giddens Frep 
the Nash tract in Florida during February. He had | conditions — know the transportation situation—will| ~’,~° oN. : - ; 


the following to say about this land: all point you to a strip along the Gulf Coast of which| —., — i | = — _ 
“IT went to Florida skeptical about Florida land| Tarpon Springs is the very heart. You know of Tar-| Wk . Cashier|G me. Ni bli. Hard _ 
and Florida climate. I traveled a great deal about] pon Springs. There is but one. Your doctor will | 4- t tes em ME oe ~~" ae 
the State and I must say that the Nash land is the finest |tell you it is one of the world’s greatest health and) Ba™k © Ss ~~ — 
in all Florida. The climatic conditions are simply] pleasure resorts. Your grocer will tell you that its! Clearwater, Fla Pres.|/Da Me ~ teins 
ideal. Situated as this land is with the Gulf on one | oranges and grape-fruit are famous and command the F: C. — ‘onal re oe Bs _ Herel, 
side and the fresh water lake on the other, the danger ‘top notch prices. This is not a newly opened section| The _ First epee Taryn File ne a 
of serious frosts his been entirely eliminated. You] n Florida. Tarpon Springs already has made an en-|,. Bank, Tampa, Fla. hi lw “W Clark Ts 
cinnot go over it without developing great enthusiasm. | viable record, and with the opening of this land the|E- L. Buchanan, € B 4 has ark, Jampa, 
To see the country is enough to make you buy a sec-| record will be even a greater one. American Net. Bank,| EW: ll. Knight & Wall 
tion of land down there. The Gulf surroundings are There is only a small amount of this land and this Tampa, Fla. — J.E “Hi: ~ se DMer- 
simply wonderful. I believe that this will be the finest] will go rapidly at the low price and easy terms we offer,|4-_C. Clewis. Pres. Es- ~ oo 1 
winter home section in this country. There is a good { 1 


, - : ‘ Js ank ants, Ts . Fila. 

_, Hope : ae . and when this small tract is sold out there is no way ae. — Bank, at wer Tas 
eal of gently rolling country that makes the surround- ecure 2 » oa. = - — ; 
woman ble 7 ~~ emataeean to encase anaes Thomas J. L. Brown,| Anclote, Grass and 





“The town of Tarpon Springs is one of the prettiest res. Cham. of Com | Sponge Merchant, Tar- 
Ss 


P 7 
: ce sey O_« maps ° % - , Fla. pon Springs, Fla. 
places in the entire South. | T,saw grapefruit nd) TAKE A FREE TRIP TOlwus'h: ‘Powci,. Seclpery G. Wall, Kaight 


ist & Lumberman, ad- 


ee ee ee ° hen| of , Trade, Tarp 3 Gress either Duluth, 
A BONAFIDE GUARANTEE| Scr ‘tcasnomastst iter, Nuel Spine ri, lin) ie. ee te 
FROM A RESPONSIBLE] :resciamicyain. rit ake sou ‘on fee Tauncl ys" witcha Sings, Fl 


Si : Hillsborough County| Napoleon Barsaloux, Prop. 
BAN KER Sign and mail the attached coupon now, get our| ere: ll Tampa, Colonial Hotel, 6325 
“Free Book” and arrange to reserve your farm at; Fy, Monroe Av., Chicago, 


a. 
: once. When you send in your application coupon welr H. Sammons, Justice) Ill. 
_ In the face of a dozen or more Florida land proposi-| will write and tell you all about how you can visit your| ‘of the Peace, 14th Dist.\Cole Tevail prominent citi- 
tions recently advertised to people unacquainted with | farm at our expense. | of Hillsborough Co., Tar-| zen of Wall Springs, 
land buying, we make this unqualified guarantee: li Crt Fl Fla. 

g cj avs ‘ Arct Day , A > pon Springs, a. 

after sixty days from date of first payment you find we 


have made one misstatement about our land, if you find PR | Cc ES . TER MS AT LEAST SEN D FO S FR EE BOOK 
we have promised one thing that is not absolutely true, ° ” 
then we will at once refund every dollar you paid. In- $20 “A MASS OF EVI DENCE 


vestigation is courted. and we do all we can to help per acre, farms near Tarpon Springs. Terms: 


7 A - . 2 Ts . arc of ww . 

The yield from this alone is simply enormous. ‘There -| Tampa Board ‘ & Wall Co., Hardware, 

is no place in Florida that can anywhere equal this FLORIDA AT OU R EX —? _—- ™ Sec.| Tampa, Fla. 

spot. PENSE po Tecpon Springs "Board|M: H. Alworth, Capital- 
rp n 



























. illustrated 
you get full and complete information before you make $1.00 down and $1.00 per month, per acre. At least send for our bs me) ila _ 
any permanent purchase. Act quickly —the farms | $25 per acre, farms a little closer to Tarpon Springs. booklet, “A Mass of Evidence,” just « 
are selling like the proverbial “hot cakes.” Terms: $1.00 down and $1.00 per month, per|the press, containing details of our prop- 
acre. | gsition and our Free Trip to Florida plan. 
oa oC . | - . . . ; ° 
SHADED PORTION SHOWS NASH LAND $30 per acre, farms near Tarpon Springs and the] You will enjoy reading this book 
— - — Gulf. Terms: $1.50 down and $1.50 per month,! you will find it interesting It is 
+2 ff ; per acre. o> i : | handsomely illustrated throughout 
11 @¢ $35 per acre, farms adjoining Tarpon Springs and] and is FREE—it is yours for the 
1 ( Gulf. Terms: $1.50 down and $1.50 per month,| asking. Sign and | = 
eZ per acre. by attached coupon before NASH 
hy) $35 per acre, ‘farms located near Lake Butler. Terms|jay this onaat aside. It 
eee 1D $1.50 down and $1.50 per month, pertacre. will put you under no 
DEEP WATER” > $40 per acre, farms right on Lake Butler. Terms:| obligation whatso 4 & CO 
BOAT LINES,“ $2.00 down and $2.00 per month, per acre. | ever / . 
Af $45 per acre, farms close to the Gulf. Terms: $2.00 . , ‘/1_wEeDe 
fia down and $2.00 per month, per acre. BANKERS, 
‘ of ; p] ~ . "a 
¢ f4 $59 per acre, farms fronting on the Gulf. Terms: . 
fo $2.00 down and $2.00 per ménth, per acre. , First Nat. Bank Bidg. 
/ sf Farms sold in tracts of 10 acres and up. All applica- ¢ ° ” 
’ ‘ . . 
“ i} tions subject to 60 days’ inspection. No brokerage, no . CHICAGO, ILL. 
4 ‘.§ , interest, no taxes, title guaranteed, up-to-date abstract ' 
ae LLY — , furnished with deed. Gentlemen: I have just read your 
ee I : : Upon making first payment owner of contract can . _advertisement. Without any obliga- 
ae |) take immediate possession of property. tion on my part please send me imme- 
1} M 4 diately your handsome illustrated booklet, 
4K “A MASS OF EVIDENCE,” and details 
: % Cc> IMPORTANT NOTICE regarding your FREE TRIP TO FLORI- 
, % _— , - DA Plan. I may be interested. 
oe To teachers not ready to invest just now, we ‘ 
_- have a very attractive offer to make for in- 
GULF OF teresting others in this proposition. Write te eee, ae ee 
MEXIC! and ask abdut it. 
. 
‘ 
' 
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(Continued from page 342) 


A Little Old Lady 


ALIceE E. ALLEN *Cuas. E, Boyp 
Fi Playfully é= 
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*All rights reserved. 
Strawberry Blossom)  Here’s the ut, I don’t know who you are, 
first Strawberry Blossom. iY my dear. 
Daisy I know who she is. y) AUN Flowers (circling round Water 
Buttercup So do I. —— Lily) 
Clover She’s sweet now, but ta at “Lady Queen Ann, 
she’ll be sweeter by and by (all oad When day is begun, 
smack lips). => As fair as a lily, 


June Curly Locks, Curly Locks 
—will you be mine? And will 
you be sure that there are enough 
strawberries, sugar, and cream to 
go around? (They go on, coming 
to Roses — one gathers roses, the 
other lies ‘‘softly sleeping.) Here 
are my Rose Twins. Now, who 
are they? 

Flowers 

“Little girl, little girl, 
Where have you been?” 


First Rose 
“‘Gathering roses 
To give to the Queen.” 

(She gives June roses with dainty 
courtesy.) 

June So, you’re the Little Rose 
Gatherer. And your sister, I’m 
sure, is ‘‘ Rosie Posie’? — 

Flowers (with lullaby motion) 
“Softly sleeping.” 

June (playfully “tweaking” 
Rosie Posie) Wake up. Rosie 
Posie. (All go on.) Now, I’ve 
found all my children except 
Water Lily. She’s out on the 


‘ She sits in the sun.” 
NY June Well, well, children, take 
hold of hands nicely, two and 
x two. I'll take Little Tee Wee, my- 
" self, and we’ll all run along home. 


Flowers (dancing gaily along 
> 4 > sing with June) 
x “A Little Old Lady” (music 


+ 
xX S| above.) 
Xx ee Murine’ Relieves the Eye 
X when Irritated by Chalk Dust and 
Eye Strain, incident to the average 
x x School Room. A Recent Census 


of New York City reveals the fact 

that in that City alone, 17,928 

School Children needed Eye Care. 

X £ : Why not try Murine Eye Remedy 
X For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery 

. Eyes, Granulation, Pink Eye, 
and Eye Strain? Is Compounded 








by Experienced Physicians; Con- 
tains no Injurious or Prohibited 
Drugs. Try Murine For Your 
Eye Troubles; You Will Like 
Murine. Try It In Baby’s Eyes 
for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 











pond, of course. (All pause at ~ \ ~ Murine at soc. The Murine Eye 
pond.) There she is. (June isa), <eS Remedy Co., Chicago, Will Send 


reaches for and grasps Water Lily.) 


June Sewing Card You interesting Eye Books Free. 
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Just Published 


The 
Carroll and Brooks Readers 


CLARENCE F. CARROLL, Rochester, N. Y., Superintendent of 
Schools, and SARAH C. BROOKS, Baltimore, Md., Primary 
Supervisor. 





These are books with a 
ec ecceeee, reason to be. Their keynote . --------- 
: is fresh reading matter. Se- ; 
NEW __:: lected and presented in sym- : BASIC 
‘ pathy and harmony with : 
child nature and the child’s  ~““""""""~ 
needs. 


Their claim as a basic series of Readers is justified 
in their . 
Authorship Method 
Point of View Vocabulary and Grading 
Subject Matter Illustration and Typography 


An examination of these books will show their excel- 
lence in these particulars. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER, 1909 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald and Julia Dalrymple 


A New Series of Geographical Readers 
Including 


KATHLEEN IN IRELAND (fourth year) 
MANUEL IN MEXICO (fifth year) 
UME SAN IN JAPAN (sixth year) 
RAFAEL IN ITALY (seventh year) 


Fully illustrated; picture covers; colored frontispieces. 60 cents per volume 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


By Clara Murray 





THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER - - - 3 Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER - 30 Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER- 35 Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER - 40 Cents 


A carefully graded primary series, exquisitely illustrated with 
colored pictures. It has real child interest and unhackneyed 
material. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 














CHILD LIFE 
COMPOSITION PICTURES 


32 Subjects Size 6x9 


Price, 30 cents for one envelope of 50 Pictures 


OBJECT— To produce the child’s composition — 
not a reproduction of what the teacher said. 

The child composes. The teacher corrects. 

Each child has a picture and writes his own 
story. 

RESULT—As many different stories as there are 
children. The pictures represent “Child Life,” — 
hence the name. 

The 32 envelopes furnish material for a full 
graded school. 

Adopted by the City of New York for use in 
elementary schools. 


Send for descriptive booklet reproducing com- 
positions in the children’s own handwriting, with 
samples of pictures and full information as to 
prices. 

WRITE NOW TO 


The A. S. BARNES COMPANY 


11 EAST 24th STREET, NEW YORK 








A Book of Great Interest to Kindergarten Teachers 
Unique and Original 


RAINY DAY PASTIMES 
FOR CHILDREN 


By Baroness Louise von Palm 


Contains chapters on paper cutting, paper folding, 
stenciling, straw work, bead work, paper embroidery, 
and several other interesting and instructive pastimes, 
with over 250 illustrations. Suitable for children from 
four years upward. 

No book has ever been published that compares with 
this in completeness and originality. Full and exhaus- 
tive plans and suggestions that the youngest child can 
easily grasp and understand. It opens new and de- 
lightful methods of occupying and at the same time 
amusing and instructing children. 


Cloth, large quarto Price, 75 cents 





LIBRARY SETS 


Handsome and substantial Library Editions of the 
Standard Authors bound in cloth, buckram, half calf, 
ani half morocco, ranging in prices from $1.00 per vol- 
ume to $3.00 per volume. 

These sets are all handsomely printed on fine paper, 
beautifully illustrated and substantially bound. The 
best Library Sets on the market. 


Send for our Catalogue 


DANA ESTES & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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LITTLE PIECES FOR LITTLE SPEAKERS 


“The Seasons” 


(Book rights reserved) 

For twelve girls, who are dressed in white and wear sashes of white 
cheesecloth passing over right shoulder and under left arm — on which 
is written plainly the name of the month they represent. Crepe paper 
cut }” wide and sewn on to outlines may be eflectively used — using 
green for the Spring months who also wear wreath of green leaves — 
red for the Summer months whose wreaths are of red roses — brown 
for the autumn months whose wreaths are of autumn leaves, and silver 
for the winter months with headdress of white cotton batting thickly 
sprinkled with imitation snow. The girls are divided into groups of 

— the first and third girl of each group carrying the end of a long 
scarf of white cheesecloth (two yards long) on which is written plainly 
the name of the season they represent — following out coloring of 
wreaths. 


First group — March, April, May — recite together 
We come to tell good news to-day, 
Bright Spring we bring to you; 
And happy Summer’s on her way 
With birds and flowers, too. 


Second group — June, July, August — recite together 
Yes, Summer’s here — as you may see, 
With flowers of every hue; 
With song of bird, and buzz of bee 
And sky of azure blue. 


Third group — September, October, November — recite to- 
gether 
Now golden autumn follows fast, 
A harvest rich we bring; 
Of fruit and nuts, of fields of grain, 
A glad Thanksgiving sing. 


Fourth group — December, January, February — recite to- 
gether 
Chill Winter is our gift to you, 
And yet, he has his joys; 
With skating, sledding, snow and ice, 
Old.Winter’s dear to boys. 


All’join hands for last verse holding sashes with Season’s 
names so they may be easily read.) 


So Season follows Season, 
Until the year is o’er, 

And then our never ending work 
Begins again once more. 





What the Flowers Say 


BErRTHA E. BusH 


Morning Glories 
“Oh tell us, pretty morning glories, 
Oh tell us why you are so bright?” 
“Because we go to bed so early 
And get right up at morning light.’ 


Roses 
Roses, roses, roses! 
Roses everywhere, 
Pouring sweetest fragrance 
Out upon the air. 


A wind comes gently blowing; 

The bright heads nod and sway, 
And if I’m not mistaken, 

Why, this is what they say: 


“Hurry, children! With no noses 
What is sweetness to the roses? 
We are waiting here for you, 
Come and gather us ! Oh do!” 


Sweet Peas 
The butterflies can fly, can fly! 
Now why can’t we? Let’s try! 
We'll stretch us up so high, so high, 
Perhaps we'll do it by and by. 


Let’s try! 





Fisherman 


BErTHA E. BusH 
(A Game for Exercise) 


A small ‘‘dock” is marked off with chalk on the school- 
room floor. Within the borders of this dock, and in no other 
space, the fisherman may safely stand. He takes his place 
with his fishing-rod — which at other times is known as the 
teacher’s pointer — in his hand. The school, rising beside 
their seats, are the fishes to be caught. The fisherman, with 
a gesture of throwing out his line, chants this song to them: 

Little fishes in the sea, 
: I shall catch you; one, two, three. 

The fishes chorus back gleefully with the emphasis on the 
last word: 

Fisherman, fisherman! 
You may catch us if you can. 

Then with arms making vigorous swimming motions, they 
dart forward and swim all about the dock. If the fisherman 
touches one with his rod without stepping off from the dock, 
that child is caught and must go to his seat. But if the fisher- 
man, in the excitement of the minute, gets over the line, he 
has fallen into the water and must himself go to his seat while 
another more careful fisherman takes his place. 





“Lullaby” 


(Arr: “Auld Lang Syne’’) 
The sun is sinking in the West, 
je The sky with pink is flushed, 
In sleep the flowers droop their heads, 
The birds’ sweet song is hushed. 


Chorus 
Sofsleep, my darling little one, 
Sleep, my baby, sleep; 
All nature rests, so you, my dear, 
Must sleep — sleep — sleep. 


Bright golden stars will soon be peeping 
Up in the sky; 

Watching all the children sleeping 
From up on high. 


Chorus 
So sleep[my darling, etc. 
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WHY CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
ARE SO QUICKLY TRANSMITTED 
IN SCHOOL-ROOMS 


DUCATORS are rapidly coming to a 

realization of the fact that “dust’’ is 
the principal cause of disease transmission 
among school-children. The floors in 
school-rooms are bare, and when large 
numbers of pupils are assembled the con- 
stant motion of feet produces a continuous 
circulation of dust. From tests made with 
dust collected from school-rooms and other 
places of public assembly, it has been found 
that with the dust were uncountable myriads 
of disease germs — bacilli of Tuberculosis, 
Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Pneumonia and 
other dangerous diseases. 

To do away with this menace, to avoid 
the dangers of dust-poisoning, it is not only 
necessary to provide a system of ample 
ventilation, but also to treat the wood floors 
in such a way that dust and germs cannot 
pollute the atmosphere. 





” Standard Floor Dressing’ has proved it- 
self a perfectly satisfactory dust-preventive. 
By keeping the floors at a proper degree of 
moisture the dressing catches and holds 
every particle of dust and every germ com- 


ing in contact with it. Tests have been con- 
ducted to determine the quantity of dust 
and number of organisms which would 
settle on a given surface. Results prove 
that the dust from floors treated with Stand- 
ard Floor Dressing is twelve times greater 
in weight than that collected from untreated 
floors. The inference -is obvious — the 
balance of disease-laden dust in the rooms 
with untreated floors was circulating through 
the air, because even after settling on the 
floor every current of air would disturb it 
and start it afloat again. Another test 
proved that dust once settled upon a floor 
treated with Standard Floor Dressing re- 
mained there, and a bacteriological examina- 
tion demonstrated that 97} per cent of all 
the disease-germs caught with the dust were 
destroyed outright. 

Standard Floor Dressing also prevents the 
wood from splintering and cracking. 

While Standard Floor Dressing is not in- 
tended for use in the home, it is intended for 
use in public buildings of every description. 

It is sold in convenient form by dealers in 
every locality, and may be had in full barrels, 
half-barrels, one gallon, and five gallon cans. 

Three or four treatments a year give best re- 
sults, and when spread with the patent Stan- 
dard Oiler may be used very economically. 

In order to convince those who are really 
interested, we are making an extraordinary 
offer. Select one floor or corridor in any 
building under your supervision, and we w ill 
dress that floor with Standard Floor Dress- 
ing AT OUR OWN EXPENSE. 

To localities far removed 
from our agencies, we will send 
free sample with full directions 
for applying. 

Write for our book, ‘‘ Dust 
and Its Dangers,” and for 
testimonials and reports. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
APPRECIATED BY FOREIGN 
BORN CITIZENS 


The proportion of illiterate native white 
children of native parentage in continental 
United States, according to the last census, 
was 44.1 per thousand. The proportion 
of illiterate native white children of foreign 
parentage was only 8.8. This certainly 
shows a commendable appreciation on the 
part of foreign born parents of the educa- 
tional advantages offered by the public and 
private schools of the country, and it shows 
in a striking way the great work of the 
schools in so-called assimilation. 

— Educational News Bulletin 





Let Me Send You My 
Health and Beauty Book 


cee «4 In it I explain 
| everything about my 
work. I tell you how 
over 45,000 women, 
in the privacy of 
their own homes, 
have regained health 
and acquired charm 
in countenance and 
perfection in figure, 
by following my sim- 
ple directions which 
I send you by mail. 
My book shows it 
is not necessary to use 
drugs or medicines to 
be strong, robust and 
attractively healthful. 
If you are too jator 
too thin, or are nerv- 
ous and unstrung, 
you can tell me about 
your case in confi- 
dence. If, after studying your condition 
carefully, I find my work is not best for 
you I will direct you to the help you need. 
Please write for book today. It is free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


246 Michigan Boulevard, Dept. 45-L, CHICAGO 














‘‘DUREL” 


Hard Drawing Crayon 
FOR 


Pastel Effects 


Put up in eight and twelve color 
assortment in hand-made slide tray 
box. 


**CRAYOLA”’ 


DRAWING CRAYON 


FOR i 


General Color Work, Stenciling, 
Arts and Crafts 
Assortments of from six to twenty- 
four colors. 


Samples furnished upon applica- 
tion or send 25c. tor box containing 
the twenty-four colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St. New York 














HOW TO GET A SCHOOL 


WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE HELP OF A TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ELBRIDGE B. LINCOLN 


Formerly Secretary of the Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
of Boston, Mass. 


A Suggestive Book for Ambitious Teachers 
Price, 60 cents 


THE PROGRESS CLUB 
50 Bromfield Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
Room 307 


For Pupils Backward 
in Reading Get the 


ACTION, IMITATION 








and FUN SERIES 
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When I Sew 


MAupDE M. GRANT 


When I take my needle, 
And just sit down to sew, 

I think and think of many things, 
As my thread flies to and fro. 


I think my shining needle 
Is a great, big soldier tall, 
And all my stitches are his steps. 
(My stitches are not small!) 


And then I think my needle 
Is a lovely lady fair, 

And the stitches are the rosebuds 
She scatters everywhere. 


And then my little needle, 
Changes to a boy at play, 

Who makes tracks in the deep white snow, 
All the long, cold winter day. 


Then my needle, when I’m basting, 
Turns into a kangaroo, 

And the stitches are long leaps and jumps; 
I like to baste, don’t you? 


And when I’m nearly finished, 
And my needle wiggles so, 

And gets all hot and sticky, 
And the stitches crooked go, 


Then I make believe the needle 
Tells the stitches there to stay, 

And I fold my work up neatly, 
And run outdoors to play. 





Jolly June Bugs 
Isa L. MacGutInnEss 


The full moon was not yet awake, 
The hammock hung between the trees, 
The soft night sounds were all about, 
June roses, sweet, perfumed the breeze. 


As little Kate swung to and fro, 

She watched the bats flit noiseless by 
When suddenly against her cheek 

She felt a buzzing June bug fly. 


And what a conversation! ‘‘ Oh,” 
She heard another June bug say, 
“T hear you’re quite a traveler, 
We missed you while you were away.” 


A crowd of June bugs gathered round, 
The first sat down on Katy’s cheek, 

And while the others danced a jig — 
He coughed, and then began to speak. 


“I’ve been to fairy-land, to take 
A message to the fairy queen. 
The program of a fairy dance 
They have at midnight on the Green. 


“Poor little Gold and Crimson elf 
Is suffering from a fractured wing. 
He hurt it falling from a puff 
Of dandelion, in early spring. 


“The Green Gnome lost a pearl of dew, 
That he was carrying to a rose. 
He’s advertised it far and near, 
But where it’s hidden no one knows.” 
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Then, as he paused to catch his breath 
And dance a fairy hornpipe gay, 

Kate quickly opened both her eyes 
And all the June bugs flew away. 











The Queen of the Buttercups 


™ ““T must be your Queen,” a tall buttercup cried 

To the little short buttercups down by her side; 

“T must be your Queen, because I am so tall, 
2 And you poor little creatures are so short and small. 


3 With my bright golden crown, I am sure I look grand, 
4 And you all must obey me, you qnite understand; 
So hold up your head, keep your eyes open, so, 
And don’t talk to the daisies — they’re common, you 
know.” 


Just then Mrs. Cow came walking that way, 
5 And saw the tall buttercup looking so gay, 
But she trod it flat, and broke off its head, 
And there, in a moment, this poor queen lay dead. 


6 The little short buttercups shook in the grass, 
Till a distance from them they saw Mrs. Cow pass; 
Then they whispered together, “If tall we had been 
We all might have shared the sad fate of our queen.’, 


MOTIONS 


Point upwards and toss the head. 
Look down as if on some one very small. 
Move the right hand around the head. 
Gesticulate with finger as in giving a command. 
Place the hands with the palms downwards and move them to 
and fro. 
6 Repeat this verse very gravely. 
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A Journey 


I never saw the hills so far 
And blue, the way the pictures are; 


And flowers, flowers growing thick, 
But not a one for me to pick! 


The land was running from the train 
All blurry through the window-pane; 


And then it all looked flat and still, 
When up there jumped a little hill! 


I saw the windows and the spires, 
And sparrows sitting on the wires; 


And fences running up and down; 
And then we cut straight through a town. 


I saw a valley like a cup; 
And ponds that twinkled, and dried up. 


I counted meadows that were burnt; 
And there were trees, and then there weren’t! 


We crossed the bridges with a roar. 
Then hummed the way we went before. 


And tunnels made it dark and light, 
Like open-work of day and night; 


Until I saw the chimneys rise, 
And lights and lights and lights, like eyes. 


And then they took me through the door, 
I heard it all begin to roar — 


I thought, as far as I could see, 
That everybody wanted me! 
— Josephine Preston Peabody 
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Loss of Appetite 


Which is so common upon the return of 
warm weather, is loss of vitality, vigor 
and tone, and is often a forerunner of 
prostrating disease. 

It is serious and especially so to 
people that must keep up and doing or 
vet behindhand. 

The best medicine to take for it is 
the great coustitutional remedy 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 
Which purifies and enriches the blood 
and builds up the whole system. 


Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets known as Sarsatabs. 








VACATION MONEY 





You buy 60% to 
on credit — 100% profit 
pay when and 
sold — and monthly 
keep the prizes to 
profits our agents 








Independence for Teachers and Students 
why sell and advertise our PATENTED STEAM 
COOKER and complete line of PURE ALUMI- 
NUM COOKING UTENSILS. An opportunity 
to make $125.00 and over every month. Experience 
not necessary. Write now for particulars. Address 
SALES MANAGER, 
American Aluminum Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 100. LEMONT, ILLINOIS 




















6é 
New Enctanp 
VacaTiIon Resorts” 


Presents the most complete information on 
Where to Go, Where to Stay, What 
it will Cost, and What to in 


VACATION LAND 


including 


SEASHORE, LAKE & MOUNTAIN 
RESORTS. 

Ideal Hotels, hundreds of Seaside homes 
and Country farm house retreats offering 
excellent accommodations to suit every 
taste and purse. 


Irs FREE For Tue Asnina. 
Other Publications descriptive of and 
illustrating each section will be included 
for the cost of mailing. 

LET US KNOW YOUR WANTS TO-DAY. 
Address Teachers’ Dept. 
NORTH STATION, BOSTON. 

Cc. M. BURT, G P.A. 

















HERE is just as much difference in 
lead pencils as in anything you buy. 
Poor pencils are due to sharp compe- 
tition, and a false idea of economy. 
Some school boards want to “buy 
cheap,” and do buy cheap, and get 
chap pencils, and sometim.s find it 
out and feel. cheap. It is not the 
school board that suffers, but the 
teachers and pupils, who are fretted 
and annoyed with brittle leads and unevenly graded 
pencils. Where DIXON’S “AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE” PENCILS are used there will be found 
fewer nervous teachers and far better work among pupils. 

Let us know where you teach and whether drawing. 
is taught, and samples will be sent free of charge, if 

you will mention this publication. You will b 
surprised and delighted to find that a pencil is made 
that is exactly fitted for the work in the schools 
unde ‘r your ir charge. 








_ JERSEY ‘cITY, N. J. 


TO OUR READERS — If you are at all interested | in 1 the ‘announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now. 





NOW FOR VACATION 


I have closed my books and hidden my slate, 
And thrown my satchel across the gate. 
My school is out for a season of rest, 

And now for the school-room I love the best. 


My school-room lies on the meadow wide, 
Where under the clover the sunbeams hide, 
Where the long vines cling to the mossy bars, 
And the daisies twinkle like fallen stars; 


Where clusters of buttercups gild the scene, 
Like showers of gold-dust thrown over the 


green, 

And the winds’ flying footsteps are traced, as 
they pass, 

By the dance of the sorrel and dip of the 
grass. 


My lessons are written in clouds and trees, 
And no one whispers, except the breeze, 
Who sometimes blows, from a secret place, 
A stray, sweet blossom against my face. 


My school bell rings in the rippling stream, 

Which hides itself, like a school-boy’s 
dream, 

Under the shadow and out of sight, 

But laughing still for its own delight. 

My school-mates there are the birds and 
bees, 


And the saucy squirrel more dull than these. 


For he only learns, in all the weeks, 
How many chestnuts will fill his cheeks. 


My teacher is patient, and never yet 

A lesson of hers did I once forget; 

For wonderful lore do her lips impart, 
And all her lessons are learned by heart. 


O, come! O, come! or we shall be late. 
And autumn will fasten the golden gate. 


Katherine Lee Bates 





FOREIGN LANDS 
Up into the cherry tree 
Who should climb but little me ? 
I held the trunk with both my hands, 
And looked abroad on foreign lands. 


I saw. the next-door garden lie, 
Adorned with flowers, before my eye, 
And many pleasant places more 
That I had never seen before. 


I saw the dimpling river pass 

And be the sky’s blue looking-glass; 
And dusty roads far up and down, 
And people tramping into town. 


If I could find a higher tree, 
Farther and farther I could see 
To where the grown-up river slips 
Into the sea among the ships — 


To where the roads on either hand 
Lead onward into fairyland, 
Where all the children dine at five, 
And all the playthings are alive. 


— Stevenson 





JUNE 


Enchanted I sit on the bank by the willow, 
And trill the last snatch of a rollicking tune; 
And since all this loveliness cannot be Heaven, 


I know in.my heart it is June. 
— Abba Goold Woolson 








iy Candies of Rare Quality 


Sold by Seles Agents everywhere and st 
AegSS 55 Retail Shops in Principal Cities 











MAKE MORE MONEY 


this Summer, taking orders for the 
wonderful Aladdin “Mantle Lamp. 
Handreds of agents average five sales 
to seven calls. Best people buy. The 
Aladdin burns ordinary kerosene. coal) 
oll. Gives clear, soft, white light, more 
brilliant than city gas or electricity. 
Barns less oil than ordinary kerosene 
lamp. A money saver and abig money 
maker. Send your name to nearest 
branch office and find out how to get 
a lamp free. 
MANTLE LAMP CO. of AMERICA 
Dept. 389. Chicago, Ill 

Portland, Oregon «- Waterbury, Conn. - Winnipeg, 
Montreal, Canada 








EGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE AND EN- 
DURANCE. 


These are the characteristics of the Writing of 
thousands of pupils of the PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON and many other 
cities where the PALMER METHOD OF BUsSI- 
NESS WRITING has been adopted. This is Phvsi 


cal Training of a high order applied to writing. 





NORMAL COURSES FREE TO TEACHERS 
when complete introductions have been made 
Failure not possible if th PALMER METHOD 
PLAN is followed strictly. One copy of the self 
teaching Palmer Method Manual will be sent post- 
paid for 25 cents 


The A. N. PALMER CO. 
32H Union Square 
New York City 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


‘THE BRYANT WAY” 
(Camping out) 
The ideal way for nature lovers to see 
ALL of the Yellowstone 
A delizhtful, inexpensive summer vacation trip, 
spending from one to three weeks in the Wonderland 
of the world. Write today for illustrated booklet 
giving full particulars. Address 











Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 


ROSERT C. ORYANT, 135 Adams Street, Chicago, 11. 
nell and ae colleges. 
aed Preperstery, Agricultersl, Com- 
m.., LA Covel Service Departments. 


, Preparation for College, Teachers’ 


as > a. and Civil Service ~~ ms. 


THE "HOME CORRESPONDE SE SCHOOL 
Dept. 183, SPRmerictD, D mass, 











CUP CABINETS 
and 
ASEPTIC PAPER CUPS 
for 
School Use 
Manufactured by 
AMERICAN WATER 
SUPPLY CO. 
Of N. E. 
251 Causeway Strect 











Boston 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epiror, PRIMARY EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Next Year 


Whatever changes occur in educational journalism, and 
they are very frequent, the policy of Primary EDUCATION 
has never changed. Other magazines have frequently 
shifted their aims and their policies, but Prmmary Epuca- 
TION has always been consistent to its original policy and it 
seeks to change only by becoming better. The aim of the 
magazine was stated so admirably in a letter that came to 
the editor’s desk recently that I cannot do better than quote 
it here. It exactly describes what I hope Primary Epv- 
CATION will be to all its readers next year. 

‘* Personally I place it (PRIMARY Epucarion) first, for three 
reasons. It gives the largest amount of practical work; it 
affords the highest inspirations; it is first to give work that 
explains any new educational movement. No teacher who 
reads it understandingly need ever fear that she will get to be 
‘behind the times.’” 


Mr. Whitney’s Pictures 


Primary Epucation has had the good fortune to secure 
one of the finest series of illustrations that Mr. Whitney has 
ever prepared for publication, and that is saying a great deal. 
They are quite unlike anything that has ever been published 
before in this magazine. The backgrounds are blackboard 
pictures and the foregrounds are formed on the sand table, 
pushed close against the background. The whole, as arranged 
by Mr. Whitney, forms so harmonious a picture that it is 
difficult to tell where sand table ends and blackboard begins. 
The illustrations are all from photographs of actual work 
done in the practice classes of the Salem Normal School, 
and the possibilities of such an arrangement are infinitely 
greater than those of a simple blackboard sketch. The 
pictures can be used for story telling, for geography, for 
history stories, for special days, like Thanksgiving. They 
are really very easy to make, when their construction is 
once understood, and this will be fully explained each time 
and diagrams of all structures used on the sand table given. 
The pictures are all full-page in size and therefore large 
enough to show details easily. 


Paper Dolls 


On many of the sand table pictures paper dolls can be used 
with excellent effect and a pattern of an appropriate doll will, 
therefore, be givenevery month. These will be simple enough 
to be easily constructed by small children, they will stand 
alone on the sand table and there will be directions for coloring 
them with crayons. For example, in September there will 
be an Indian for the Indian sand table picture, and in October 
a little Swiss girl. 


Drawing by Mr. Boone 


This year we have added eight pages to every issue, more 
than any other magazine offers in the way of supplement. 
These pages seem to have become a permanent part of the 
magazine and they will be continued next year. A part of 
them will be filled by a series of drawing lessons by Mr. 
Cheshire L. Boone, Director of Drawing in Montclair, New 
Jersey. They will outline fully the work that may easily be 
done in first and second grades and every step will be amply 
illustrated. Most of these illustrations will consist of work 
actually done by children in the Montclair schools, thus giving 


teachers a standard of comparison for their own work and 
proving the practical possibilities of the lesson. Mr. Boone 
has been especially successful in securing original figure 
drawing from little children, as the work in this issue shows. 


The Teacher’s Reading by Dr. O’Shea 


Some of my readers, especially my English readers, from 
whom we are all so glad to hear, have asked me for a de- 
partment for “Saturday evenings.” I have wondered a 
good deal just what you would like best in such a department, 
and I have finally asked Dr. O’Shea, whose advice we all 
value so much, to give us every month a concrete and practi- 
cal résumé of the most interesting book and periodical litera- 
ture concerning the work of primary teachers. This will 
help you all to keep “up-to-date,” however far away from 
libraries you may live, and simplify the reading of those of 
you who are overburdened with work. These articles will, 
also, I believe, furnish many suggestions for reading clubs. 

I shall also publish, from time to time, some very interest- 
ing articles on the poets who have written especially for little 
children, including as liberal quotations as possible. These, 
too, are written especially for teachers where libraries are 
meagre. 


Number Lessons 


Many of you, I have reason to believe, have found help in 
the number lessons and seat work published this year. Next 
season, therefore, I shall continue this department, enlarging 
the amount of seat work given. Mr. William A. Wheatley, 
a superintendent of schools in Connecticut, who is a very suc- 
cessful institute instructor, will arrange the work. 


Home Geography for Beginners 


Although Primary Epucation aims especially‘{to help 
the first and second grade teachers, so many ungraded 
primary schools contain also the third grade, that I have de- 
cided to give you some suggestions for beginning the study of 
geography in that grade. These lessons will deal entirely 
with home geography, and show the teacher how the imme- 
diate environment of her school-room may be made an ade- 
quate introduction to all the kingdoms of the earth. These 
lessons have been prepared by Mrs. Lillian Bergold Bernstorff, 
of Evanston, Illinois, who worked out the details most suc- 
cessfully in the practice classes of a Normal School. 


Busy Work by Miss Mount and Miss Graves 


As long as there are teachers who must superintend two or 
three classes in a single room — and their name is legion — 
we must have busy work. Much that passes by this name 
is mere time-filling or frankly in the nature of amusement. 
Miss Mount has been very successful this year in suggesting 
work that has real educational value, and she will continue 
her lessons next year, but on somewhat different lines. In 
connection with it a good working program for first primary 
grades will be published every month. These are not 
“made-to-order” programs; they have been sent to Miss 
Mount by various teachers in different parts of the country 
and all have been successfully tested in the school-room. If 
a teacher cannot fit one or other of them to her own case, 


she must teach under very exceptional conditions. 
(Continued on next page) 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


in the City of New York 


Summer Session of 1910 
July 6 to August 17 


TEACHERS COLLEGE will provide eighty- 
eight courses by regular instructors, including 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Edward L. 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
John Dewey 
John A. MacVannel 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
{| Commissioner E. E. Brown 
( Associate Superintendent Edson 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
John Franklin Brown 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
\Frank M. McMurry 
(George Strayor 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


Thorndike 


Paul Monroe 


{Patty S. Hill 

(Grace Fulner 
TEACHING OF FINE ARTS 

Arthur W. 
THE TEACHING OF GERMAN 

E. W. Bagster-Collins 
THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS 

David Eugene Smith 
There will also be complete programs in Household 
Arts, Industrial Arts, Physical Education and ex- 
tensive offerings in other fields. 


THE 
Dow 


Detailed information will be sent upon request. 





Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2.00 

5 WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. Hair Switch 
Send a lock of your hair, and wo will ~ 7 2 
~ ne? yo find ina bie bare ba: ~ it 
© ton ‘tom or sell 1 and “G VauRs sl i 8 08 
FREE. Extra an Ty xt aes ose 


ore, 
e. Free beauty book showin latest ityl 
Retr dres: s- iso high rade switch ‘Dompa- 


sing --also 
dours, Wigs, p AN NNA ‘AYERS, 
Dept.'24 19 @uiney 8t. Chicago 





AGENTS wanted for the Summer months. To sc]] 
SOFT 
PECK’S (MeraL) RIVETS 
A new method of mending holes in all kinds of 


granite an! tin ware. No heat required. Sample 
and terms FREE 
Special induce “me nts for Church Fairs, Sunday 


School Classes, Societies, etc. 


PECK & CO. 
224 Main Street, Batavia, N. Y. 


LET ME READ 
YOUR CHARACTER 


Mind you get a realiy good reading. ‘This based upon 
your handwriting. Will please you. Thousands say I 
am country’s best graphologist, but see for yourself. 
Write now (enclose 10oc). Your 10c returned if not 
greuly pleased. 


Prof. G. U. BEAUCAAMP, 2583 8th Ave., New York 











Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade.. 

Special courses in Pedagegy, Psychology, 
Primary Methods and Kindergarten. We assist 
in securing positions. Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 

Principal colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
— HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 171, SPRINGFIELD, M. is 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By PROP. HAROLD W. PFAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Adopted by City of Boston, November 26, 1906 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 

I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use in my nature study classes. 

Anna Botsrorp Comstock 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 
236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 
Cloth, 60 cents 




















EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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In connection with the seat work pages 
Miss Graves, a primary teacher of Boston, 
will suggest various plans for keeping the 
little ones interested and training their 
fingers. Her lessons are based on the best 
kindergarten methods and will give especial 
help in dealing with children new to school 
life. 


Phonics by Miss Klingensmith 


I-am often asked, ‘‘What shall I teach in 
Phonics, and how long shall I teach them?” 
Miss Klingensmith, primary supervisor 
of Gary, Indiana, will answer this question 
for us. Her suggestions will be accompan- 
ied by phonic charts and photographs. The 
actual word lists used by her own teach- 
ers will be given. These lessons will be 
real drill, not merely a set of more or less 
amusing blackboard pictures, and should 
save the busy teacher a great deal of labor. 


Picture Stories by Miss Allen 


The entertainment and story pages will 
be as different as possible from last year. 
There will be one short story every month, 
usually one that may be used in connection 
with Mr. Whitney’s pictures. There will 
be one story printed in large type for the 
very little children, partly told by pictures. 
This may be either cut and mounted, or 
mounted whole on a reading chart. 

There will be plenty of short, easy dia- 
logues and dramatizations, songs of one 
stanza, set to music by Mr. Boyd, that the 
little ones may learn, finger plays, games, 
short pieces to speak, pages of small pic- 
tures, and so on. . 

Miss Long will still contribute her charm- 
ing little children to make our pages and 
your blackboard attractive. She will con- 
tinue the delightful illustrations of Steven- 
son’s child verses begun in this issue. The 
teacher who saves these pictures can make 
for herself an illustrated volume of unusual 
beauty, or a’ unique reading chart. 

I have said enough, I hope, to make you 
feel some interest in September, even 
though this is June. Any suggestions or 
desires for next year that you may wish to 
send to me will be cordi-lly received and 
complied with, if possible. 

I wish to thank the many teachers who 
have taken the trouble to write me letters 
of suggestion or appreciation this year, and 
to wish you all a pleasant and refreshing 
vacation. 





MEN TEACHERS 


There is one county in southwest Missouri 
that ought to satisfy any man who is scared 
because of the raid women are making on 
the profession. 

There is not a village in the county with 
more than two teachers. 

There are sixty-five teachers in the county, 
and fifty-five of these are men. 

The men are all married and have small 
farms. 

There is not a school with more than a 
six months’ term. 

There is not a teacher who has ever been 
to a normal school, college, academy, or 
high school. 





PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This course of instruction is a necessity to every 

progressive primary teacher who is ambitious to 

excel in her profession. It 

consists of a series of strong 

lessons on organization, man- 

agement, and methods of 

teaching every branch in the 

first three grades of school. 

The work can be taken most 

advantageously while you are 

teaching, for you i the 

methods you are learning into 

use in your classes every day 

—your Normal School prac- 

tice classes are always before 

you. Your teaching will be 

stronger and the work easier 

than ever before if you will 

study and apply the princi- 

ples which are developed in 

our Primary Methods. Into 

its lessons no fads are intro- 

duced, neither is any experi- 

menting tolerated; the best 

methods of teaching are sim- 

ply and plainly stated by ex- 

pert primary instructors and 

writers. This course should 

be in the hands of every teacher who needs compe- 
tent, painstaking, sympathetic assistance. 


OTHER COURSES 


New Normal Courses.—Thorough reviews in 24 com- 
mon school and high school branches; one or more subjects con- 
stitute a course of study for one tuition fee. 


Thousands of 
teachers have prepared for higher grade certificates through 
this department of the school; they now teach better schools 
than formerly and receive higher salaries. 

Academic Courses.— Each branch is a thorough, com- 
plete course in itself. 

Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy for those 
preparing for commercial careers. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTEO WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL art. « STRONG Reviews 
ANCHES IN A COURS! 








Grammar ond Analysis 
Reading 

Composition and Rhetoric 
Am. and Brit. Literature 














SPECIAL COURSES 








Intermediate and Gram- 
mar Schoo! Methods 








ADOREGS . «~~ ~~ nnn ne cece ne cone oe cnee ee eene nee 
Primary Education 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 











Government Positions 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina- 
tions. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges. 
Y¥.M.C.A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 
Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
258 page Home Study cetaleg free. Write to-day. 
THE wome CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 





Mr. Field 











168, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 





FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to 
one student in each county and city in the U. S. 

Normal, Academic and Business Courses — 


Alg. Chem. Physics Arith, Book-kee 
Lit Rhet. Phys. Geog. Geog. Shortha 
Lat. Geom. Methods Gram. Penmanship 
Bot. Geol. Zool. Hist. Com. Law. 


50 other branches from which to select 
Cut out this ad. and cd —_ application for Free 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 
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A Riddle 
(Dandelions: seed and blossom) 
ELIZABETH E. SCANTLEBURY 


Airships tiny, wings of white; 
Little fairies, holding tight; 
Every fairy, dressed in brown, 
Seeks a home in field or town. 


Airships drop, the fairies fall — 
Go to bed in chambers small; 
Then put on, just after nap, 
Scalloped gown and yellow cap. 


Airships tiny, fairies gay — 
Guess my riddle — what are they ? 








PREPARING FOR 








A WILD-FLOWER'S BALL. 


The Wild-Flowers’ Ball 


first thought of it, so, of course, he took the lead. 
Not far from his woodland home, under a spreading 
oak, was a fairy ring. “The very place!” he said, 
and at once engaged two field-mice to sweep away the dust. 
And this they did Yery-well, although they had only teazels 
for brooms. Mr. Swallow took the invitations. He could 
fly quickly, and knew where all the Wild-flowers lived. 

On the afternoon of the party everything looked splendid. 
The spiders had spun a silken roof, which gleamed like silver 
lacework. The toadstools were polished for seats, the sun 
sent golden sunbeams to disperse the shadows, and the band, 
composed of six honey-bees and a grasshopper, stood ready. 

Mr. Primrose received his guests by the biggest toadstool. 
The first to arrive was Miss Ragged Robin, who had never 
been to a party before. Then came Miss Daisy, who looked 
beautifully neat in a white muslin frock with pink trimmings. 
Mr. Buttercup, in bright yellow silk, greatly resembled Mr. 
Kingcup, who was so stout that Mr. Cowslip wondered if he 
were really going to dance. 

Mrs. Dandelion, a charming old lady with fluffy white hair, 
brought Miss Bluebell and Miss Speedwell. Miss Forget- 
me-not wore the prettiest gown of sky-blue silk; but Miss 
Violet was the belle of the ball. She looked charming in a 
deep-purple gown trimmed with pale heliotrope and gold, 
and sweetest fragrance floated around her. Many other 
flowers were invited too, and, when they had all arrived, 
Mr. Primrose opened the ball. 

It was a delightful scene — the Wild-flowers in their charm- 
ing bright-hued dresses, the murmuring music, and the sun- 
beams which flashed and quivered over all. 

There was one little flower who tried to hide in the shadow 
of a toadstool. It was poor little Miss Ragged Robin. When 
the Swallow brought the invitation, she accepted at once; she 
never thought of her gown. As the flowers assembled in their 


[ was such a good idea to have a ball. Mr. Primrose 


dainty dresses, some of many colors, she wished herself back 
in her marshy home. No one asked her to dance, and some 
of the flowers were even spiteful. Miss Forget-me-not was 
careful not to touch a ragged flower, while Miss Daisy re- 
marked that at least she might mend her gown; but Miss 
Bluebell was most unkind. 

“IT wonder how she dare come to our ball in a ragged, 
pink, cotton frock,” she said, loudly. 

Ragged Robin looked at her poor despised garments, and 
began to cry. 

“T’ll never — never go to a party again!” she sobbed. 

Now, Mr. Primrose had noticed the little ragged lady. He 
saw that no one spoke to her, and he was quite aware of the 
reason. He determined to give his guests a lesson. 

“Will you dance with me?” he asked. 

““My dress is not pretty,” she faltered. 

“Never mind your dress, but let us begin,”’ he said. 

How proud she felt as she glided round the fairy ring: 
and she danced her very best. Mr. Primrose felt happy too; 
and that is the best of a kind action — it gives even more 
pleasure to the doer than the receiver. 

“I’ve never enjoyed a dance more,” declared Mr. Prim- 
rose; and it was true, for Miss Ragged Robin was a charming 
dancer. 

Ashamed of their unkindness, the other flowers begged to 
be her partners; and Miss Ragged Robin no longer wished 
to hide — she was as happy as she could be. 

At last the evening shadows began to fall, and the blue 
mists to rise from the river. The sunbeams smiled and 
kissed the little flower-dancers ‘“good-night,” before they 
went to their father, the Sun. 

Then the Wild-flowers went home also, for Miss Daisy 
was almost asleep, the bees flew away, the grasshopper curled 
himself up under a toadstool, and all was silent under the 
spreading oak. 
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A Flag Drill for First Grade 
A. H. K. 


A flag is given to each; a larger one to 
those in front of each row. With soldiers’ 
erectness and precision, at the third tap 
of the bell, they are facing the front of 
school-room with flags in right hand. (The 
flags are not held high, but upright in as 
easy a position as possible.) To the tune 
of our little marching song (yours will do 
as well) they march around room once; 
going across front, down side and across 
back to own aisle, down this to standing 
position in front of their own seats. They 
then sing Freedom’s Flag of Glory. (This 
song is a bit too old for them, but the G. 
A. R. ladies requested its use.) One of the 
best singers steps to the front and facing 
children leads in the singing of this song. 

The Flag Salute is now given. 


A FLac SALUTE 


(All standing) 

Charles Sumner says: “There is the 
national flag.” (All point to flag.) “He 
must be cold indeed who can look upon its 
folds rippling in the breeze without pride 
of country. White is for purity, red for 
valor, blue for justice, and altogether 
bunting, stripes, stars, and colors blazing in 
the sky — make the flag of our country to 
be cherished by all our hearts, to be upheld 
by all our hands.” 

Song: ‘‘There are many flags,” etc. 

“T pledge allegiance to my Flag and to 
the Republic for which it stands: One 
Nation indivisible, with Liberty and Justice 
for all.” 

(At a given signal the right hand should 
be lifted, palm downward, to a line with 
the forehead and close to it. At the words, 
“To my flag,” the right hand is extended, 
palm upward, towards the flag, until the 
end of the pledge of affirmation. Then the 
hand should be dropped to the side.) 

Song: “Star Spangled Banner.” 

Then one verse (which is all they know as 
yet) of ‘‘My Country ’tis of Thee” is sung 
and the pledge to the country given: 

“‘T give my hand and my heart to my coun- 
try, 

One country, one language, and one flag.” 


For this they change flags to left hands 
and start pledge by extending right hand 
forward palm up, then placing hand on 
heart and as they say “‘and one flag,” they 
extend flag as far as possible above their 
heads. 

The teacher stands in a corner which they 
will have to pass and receives the flags 
from their left hand as they salute with 
right hand, while marching around as they 
did in first of drill. 

It takes about eight minutes for whole 
drill and nothing was taught with the idea 
of a drill; it’s simply a combination of 
things already known. 


TEACHERS AMPLY REPAID 


“TI feel sure that every teacher who adds 
a library to her school-room will be amply 
aid for the time and effort she spends.” 
his is one sentence from an interesting 36 
age illustrated booklet, telling how Miss 
hompson secured a library for her school 
without cost. Send for it to Educational 
Publishing Company, Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 








INTERCOLONIAL SIDE TRIPS 


OF THE 
N. E. A. AT BOSTON IN JULY 


An opportunity in a life time to visit the Maritime Provinces 
and Summer Resorts of Quebec. 


The Intercolonial Railway of Canada, 
extending from Montreal, the commercial 
metropolis, to Halifax, Sydney, N. S., and 
St. John, N. B., and the Prince Edward 
Island Railway, running from end to end 
of the ‘‘Garden of the Gulf,’’ furnish attrac- 
tions for the angler and hunter of big and 
small game, such as no other railway 
system in the world can boast. 

For many miles the route is right 

through the very finest hunting and fishing 
districts known to sportsmen. Salmon and trout streams of 
world-wide reputation are seen from the car windows, while it is 
not an uncommon sight to see deer, and occasionally moose, 
close to the track. The forests on either side of the railway 
shelter these animals in wonderful abundance. 


A special booklet of side trips 


at extremely low rates is now ready for distribution — mailed free 
upon request — make a note of our address and call on us when in 
Boston — Next to Historic Old South Meeting House. 

















Full information cheerfully furnished. 


R. W. CHIPMAN, N. E. P. A. 
306 Washington Street - - Boston, Mass. 


FOR 
SUMMER 
DAYS 




















Size 7 x 2} inches 


— > STENCIL DESIGNS 


Set I Thirteen Designs Set IIT Seventeen Designs 


1 Border—fioral ornament —dande- 1 Border of peacock’s feathers 
lion 2 Border of chickens 

2 Border —straight lines , 3 Holly border 

3 Border design —pine cone ' 4 Mistletoe border 

4 Floral ornament —lily 5 Marine border —ships 

5 Conventionalized floral ornament 6 Conventionalized flower 

6 Floral ornament —jonquil 7 Floral ornament 

7 Holly 8 Fleur de lisornament _ 

8 Floral ornament { 9 Border of sunbonnet babies 

9 Wreath 10 Morning glory 
10 ©Flower spray 11 Conventionalized flower 
11 Morning glory buds ' 12. Tulip 15 Appie 
12 Border —nasturtium 13 Aster 10 Thistle 
13 Drop pattern—sweet pea 14 Border of fishes 17 Poppy 


Price, 30 cents per Set 
Stencilling offers many opportuhities for the application of design in the deco- 
ration of textiles for use in the home. It is one of the most fascinating forms of 
applied design, and may be used for decorating covers, doilies, curtains, cushions, 
wall paper, costumes, etc. 


L. E. NORRIS, 54 Clayton Street, Boston, Mass. 
E. S. SMITH, 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Drill Sentences 


Mary A. STILLMAN 


(To be cut and mounted) 


I 


where horse our ride jump 


Where do you keep your horse? 
Where do you keep your cow? 
We keep our horse in the barn. 
We keep our cow in the barn. 

A bird has a nest in our barn. 
The boys like to play in our barn. 
The girls like to play in our barn. 


























Has your papa a horse? 

Has your grandpa a horse? 
My grandpa has a brown horse. 
I can ride on grandpa’s horse. 


I can ride on our horse. 

















This is our cow; she is big. 
This is our kitty; she is little. 
I saw a nest in our barn. 











You may ride on our horse. 





Our hozse will not jump. 








Run to our barn for an apple. 





Run to our barn and get two eggs. 
Where can grandpa be? 








Where can mamma be? 





Where can my pencil be? 





Where can my big book be? 


Where do you go to school ? 


Do you like to ride? 





Jump i in and have a ride. 





Kitty can jump and run. 





I like to jump and run. 





See the squirrel jump! 





Boys like to jump and play. 


II 


garden grow flowers vine red 


We have a big garden. 





Flowers grow in the garden. 
A vine grows in the garden. 








A tree grows in the garden. 





A vine has leaves. 





Green leaves grow on the vine. 
What kind of flowers do you like ? 





I like little red flowers. 

Has your papa a garden? 

My grandpa hasa garden. 

An apple tree grows in our garden. 

Run to the garden and get an apple. 5 
Run to the garden and get a nut. 

Run to the garden and get a flower. 























Run, run, the cow is in the garden! 
See how the baby grows! 

You may bite this red apple. 

Get a red flower for me. — 
Get a red apple for baby. 
I saw a red bird on a tree. 























Nuts grow on nut trees. 


Apples grow on apple trees. eg 
Where do flowers grow? 











Where do leaves grow? 
I like big red apples. 
I like red leaves. 
See that red pencil. 
See that red book. — 
Red flowers grow in n the garden. 


Baby has a red ball. 

















Ill 


wood woods made some of 


The e desk 1 is s made of v wood. 
A barn is made of wood. 





Will you bring in some wood ? 
Get some wood for mamma. | 
Boys like to play in the woods. 
Girls like to play in the woods. _ 














My teacher likes the woods. 





Will you have some nuts f 


Will you get some milk ? 





Give baby some of the flowers. 
Squirrels like the woods. 
Some flowers are blue. 


Some flowers are ‘red. 











Some leaves are green. 





Some leaves are brown. 








Some leaves are red. 





Some leaves are orange. 





I like big blue flowers. 


Some apples are green. 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 





A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“The rigbt teacher in the rigbt position means the bigbest success for botb teacber and scbool.’”’ 


= 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
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NOTES 


BARDEEN’S Firty FABLEs. Cloth, 16mo. 
164 pages. 55 illustrations, Price, $1.00. 

Since AEsop has been convicted of plagiar- 
ism the author does not claim originality 
for these stories. A few of them he has 
never heard elsewhere, but they may have 
ocurred to hundreds of people. Most of 
them are plainly adaptations to the school- 
room of what has seemed to the author the 
best newspaper stories of the last fifty years. 

There are more than fifty of them, the 
author having thrown in good measure to 
make up to the reader for‘any that lack the 
dew of freshness, as to which these are no 
two readers being likely to agree. 

In her sketchy little illustrations, Miss 
Sherwood has caught the spirit of the stories 
happily, and the school-room pictures add 
much to the interest of the volume. 





LIFE 


The poet’s exclamation: “O Life! I feel 
thee bounding in my veins,” is a joyous 
one. Persons that can rarely or never 
make it, in honesty to themselves, are 
among the most unfortunate. They do 
not live, but exist; for to live implies more 
than to be. To live is to be well and 
strong—to arise feeling equal to the ordi- 
nary duties of the dav, and to retire not 
overcome by them—-to feel life bounding 
in the veins. A medicine that has made 
thousands of people. men and women, well 
and strong, has accomplished a great work, 
bestowing the richest blessings, and that 
medicine is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The 
weak, run down, or debilitated, from any 
cause, should not fail to take it. It builds 
up the whole system, changes existence into 
life, and makes life more abounding. We 
are glad to say these words in its favor to 
the readers of our columns. 





GOOD-BYE TO SUPERFLOUS HAIR 
A Weti-Known Lapy wILt SEND FREE 
TO ANy SUFFERER THE SECRET WHICH 
CureD HER 

From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams, and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I suf- 
fered the electric needle without being rid 
of my blemish. I spent hundreds of dol- 
lars in vain, until a friend recommended a 
simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent relief 
from all trace of hair. I will send full par- 
ticulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. All I ask is a 2-cent stamp for 
reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone, Main, 775-2. Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


BO Brorfieidad Street, Boston. 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 





SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENGY 2st tsi sozrbu teams 


Manual Training, $600, Travelin — nions, 4 oe, bernctpele, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages. 
$1600, “Halted Culture, $650, Grammar, 5 mel; Soe Music Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Gritte. $1 Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, ~e. 
e NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D.. Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, '. Y. 
SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE OQCuHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE wy mail. 

tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in alls 

garten, home study. ¥ Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
is valuable = 


AN AGENCY itis 
Sorteccs THAT St ccs 
RECOMMENDS 


a teacher and recommends 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 





We prepare for any cer- 
ubjects for civil service, kinder- 





roportion to its 
t merely hears 


you that is more. Ours 





An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 


LOST! $500,000 ANNUALLY BY NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS 


More than 5,000 receive $too less salary than other employers are anxious to 
pay them. Send ur this advertisement, five references and 25 cents postage 
for trial enrollment ana we will secure you advancement, or tell you why. 


EDUCATORS EXCHANCE ‘0,zREmont st. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
FISHER ACENCY 


SEND FOR MANUAL. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER by THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
We are now in the midst of things, daily filling good positions in Colleges, State Normal 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. If you want personal service, write us. 8000 


positions filled through this one office. 
Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager 


The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 





























TEACHERS’ 
AGE 


i Ome 4 


de2 AUDITORIL ILDING CHICAGO 











486C, Custom House St., Providence, R. I. 


(Continued on Page 357) 





TO OUR READERS —If you are at all interested 


in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now. 
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THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


always was and is now, the best, 
because made on original plans, 
aiming to overcome all the defects 
of other existing dictionaries, it 
is kept revised to date 

MARK TWAIN said: “I have found that one 


can do without principles but not without the 
Standard Dictionary.” 


The Standard’s Vocabulary — 


The most satisfying, the most coms 
prehensive and the easiest to con- 
sult because the common meaning 
of the word is given first, and the 
vocabulary is not broken up into 
two or more divisions on the same 
page, thus causing confusion. The 
Standard includes every living word 
—every word likely to be sought 
by any considerable number of peo- 
ple. The Standard Dictionary con- 
tains 317,000 terms and_ rejected 
as useless over 200,000. As much 
discrimination was used in excluding 
terms as in including terms. It does 
not swell its vocabulary bulk by 
giving such useless, obsolete mis- 
spellings of pre-dictionary days as, 
for ale—aale, alle, ail, yal, yil; for 
bless —blis, blisse, blissen; etc., etc. 
— thus saving consultant’s time. 





Scores of Other Exclusive 
Features make the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Standard pre-eminently the best 
dictionary ever made in any language. 
It is not the work of a small group 
of men; over 250 of the world’s 
greatest specialists joined in its mak- 
ing, stamping every department with 
authority. It is magnificently illus- 
trated with color plates. 


Do not buy a dictionary until you 
FR investigate the Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard. Send for descriptive 


circulars and easy terms of purchase. If you will 
include 5 cents to pay wrapping and postage, we 
will also send the valuable cloth-bound Booklet 
**Noted Names—Who’s Who in History”; a 
handbook packed with useful information 








Funk & Wagnalls Company 
Department 45 NEW YORK CITY 








SCHOOL-ROOM 


PLAYS AND EXERGISES 


FOR JUNE 


By the Popular Author 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


In Summer Time. In Clover. 


Dandelion Days. 


Price, 20 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco 





BOOKS 


BARDEEN’S Firty FABLEs. Cloth, 16mo. 
164 pages. 55 illustrations, Price, $1.00. 

Since AZsop has been convicted of plagiar- 
ism the author does not claim originality 
for these stories. A few of them he has 
never heard elsewhere, but they may have 
ocurred to hundreds of people. Most of 
them are plainly adaptations to the school- 
room of what has seemed to the author the 
best newspaper stories of the last fifty years. 

There are more than fifty of them, the 
author having thrown in good measure to 
make up to the reader for any that lack the 
dew of freshness, as to which these are no 
two readers being likely to agree. 

In her sketchy little illustrations, Miss 
Sherwood has caught the spirit of the stories 
happily, and the school-room pictures add 
much to the interest of the volume. 


A MENTAL DriLt Book In ARITHMETIC. 
By W. H. Williams. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco: Educational Pub- 
lishing Company. . 

The schools are more often criticised on 
the ground that they fail to teach arithme- 
tic thoroughly than perhaps, on any other. 
As there is never so much smoke without 
some fire, we must conclude that teachers 
do not drill sufficiently on the fundamental 
operations. In particular more mental 
arithmetic is needed, and this book has 
been prepared in the hope that many teach- 
ers will find here the vigorous drill work that 
they have not time or perhaps skill to pre- 
pare for themselves. It contains 185 les- 
sons ranging from the simplest problems 
for the fourth grade to practical questions 
in business arithmetic for the seventh. In 
the hands of a good teacher these drills 
will bring most gratifying results. 


Davison’s HuMAN Bopy AND HEALTH. 
ELEMENTARY. By Alvin Davison, M.S., 
A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Biology in La- 
fayette |College. Cloth, 12mo, 191 pages, 
with illustrations. Price, 40 cents. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. 


This book for the elementary grades is 
based on the common-sense idea that the 
study of physiology should lead to the con- 
servation of health. Accordingly the treat- 
ment affords a simple, straightforward 
presentation of what children ought to know 
in order that they may be healthy and 
strong. In place of general statements, 
specific facts and full explanations are given, 
showing how disease is caused, and how it 
can be prevented. The intimate relation 
between the health of the individual and 
the health of the community is made promi- 
nent throughout. The construction and 
workings of the various parts of the body 
are simply and clearly explained, and in- 
struction is given, which helps the pupils 
to understand the care of the body, and the 
true value of fresh air, proper food, exercise, 
and cleanliness. Practical questions follow 
most of the chapters, and the illustrations, 
which show the most important truths, are 
intended to be studied with great care. 
The effects of alcohol and tobacco on the 
health of the growing child are discussed 
with sufficient fullness. 


NOTES 


PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 
To Educational Workers: 

Because play is so important a part of 
life, and education in play is so vital to edu- 
cation for wholesome and happy life, we 
wish to call special attention to the Congress 
of the Playground Association of America, 
to be held in Rochester, N. Y., June 7 to 
11, 1910. We hope that many educational 
workers may find it possible to attend this 
Congress. 

On Wednesday evening, June 8, at 6.30, 
at the Hotel Seneca there will be a special 
dinner for educational workers. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES W. ELIoT 
ELMER ELLSwortH Brown 





PERMITS THE USE OF UNOCCUPIED 
SITES FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

The Treasury Department has demon- 
strated its sympathy with the movement to 
establish children’s playgrounds by decid- 
ing to permit the use of unoccupied Gov- 
ernment building sites by the children. This 
will be permitted under proper regulations 
by responsible associations or local officials 

Assistant Secretary Hilles, who has 
charge of public building matters and who 
has been identified with institutions for the 
welfare of children, says the department 
controls more than three hundred building 
sites throughout the United States, 138 of 
which are vacant and will remain so until 
Congress appropriates money to erect build- 
ings. Heretofore, he says, the Treasury 
Department has declined to permit any use 
to be made of such sites. 





THE KAISER’S MAXIMS 

The Emperor of Germany has always 
before him the following rules when sitting 
at his desk in his workroom: 

Be strong in pain. 

To wish for anything that is unattainable 
is worthless. 

Be content with the day as it is; look for 
the good in everything. 

Rejoice in nature and people and take 
them as they are. 

For a thousand bitter hours console your- 
self with one that is beautiful. 

Give from your heart and mind always 
the best, even if you do not receive thanks. 
He who can learn and practise this is in- 
deed a happy, free and proud one; his life 
will always be beautiful. He who is mis- 
trusting wrongs others and harms himself. 

It is our duty to believe everyone to be 
good as long as we have not the proof to 
the contrary; the world is so large and we 
ourselves so small that everything cannot 
revolve around us. 

If something damages us, hurts us, who 
can tell if that is not necessary to the wel- 
fare of creation ? 

In everything of this world, whether dead 
or alive, lives the mighty, wise will of the 
almighty and all knowing Creator; we little 
people only lack the reason toecomprehend it. 

As everything is, so it has to be be in.this 
world, and, however it may be, should 
always seem good to the mind of the creature. 
— From the Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette 
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NOTES 


— Superintendent Frank E. Spaulding 
of Newton, Mass., said at the late Indian- 
apolis meeting of superintendents, that 
the administrative machinery is_ the 
weakest phase of our great educational 
and told his hearers of 
the need of the establishment of courses 
of instruction for those who intend to en- 
gage in this line of work. He outlined 
several courses of study which should be 
ofiered by the universities, among these 
courses being systems of special instruction 
for school trustees, superintendents, princi- 
pals, and all others engaged in adminis- 
trative capacities. The studies to which 
the prospective experts in administration 
would be expected to devote themselves 
include investigation of buildings, sanitation, 
school sites, text-books, attendance, and a 
multitude of other details which come within 
the scope of the work of the men in charge 
of schools. The time is ripe to put our 
schools on a business basis and to adminis- 
ter them on the same basis and with the 
same degree of care and skill applied to the 
best of the productive, industrial enter- 
prises. 


enterprises, 





A SUMMER IN THE WEST 


Nothing so enlarges the horizon of a 
teacher as well planned travel, and no place 
on this continent has more to offer to the 
traveler than the great West. The center 
of interest always has been and probably 
always will be in the Rockies. They are 
so widely distributed, so stupendous, and 
so massive that it must always be a matter 
of selection when one decides to take a 
vacation among them. There is no such 
thing as exploring the Rockies during a 
summer. Colorado, while not monopoliz- 
ing all the beauty and grandeur of the West, 
has gathered within her borders all of the 
different kinds of scenic and climatic at- 
tractiveness. But even Colorado is too 
big. To get the best and combine rest, 
recreation, and culture one must’ settle 
down in the most favored spot in the great 
sunny state and from it as a center wander 
out into the beauties awaiting the visitor. 

Probably no spot has more to offer than 
the home of the Colorado Chautauqua 
and Summer School, at Boulder, Colorado. 
It is on a mesa more than a mile above the 
level of the sea and overlooking the city. 
Its background is made up of the first range 
of foot hills of the Rockies, followed in un 
broken succession by range after range of 
snow-capped peaks, farther than the eye 
can reach. On the grounds are cottages 
and tents for campers; summer school 
building, massive auditorium and other 
public buildings. 

An entertainment program of the best 
talent on the American platform is carried 
out. In the Summer School twelve de- 
partments are maintained under the direc- 
tion of a carefully selected faculty from all 
parts of the country. For twelve summers 
this Assembly has gathered in this ideal 
Spot and on July 4, will open the thirteenth 
annual session. It is a continuous program 
for six weeks. Persons wishing to spend 
a summer in the West should consider the 
claims of this Assembly which now ranks 
among the four greatest iz the United States. 





Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


(Continued from Page 355) 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Boston, 


THe TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE rs {20 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 

















B. F.CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL a 6 


ES 


THE GLARK TEACHERS’ AGENGI 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH 
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Tem hel. | molet 
? 
James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive, personal recommendations. Competent teachers 
in demand. Registration fee $1.00. WRiTE US. 
E WANT TEACHERS : 
1 000 teachers wanted in Rural and High Schools, Colleges and Universities in the Central and Western States. 
aan ane P. Wendell Murray, Mer 
WESTERN TEACHERS ACENCY ",2"el! Murray, Mer. 
The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agenc . 
A superior — A - rior people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Home Office AN Agency that recommends. 
Western Branch Candidates have services of 
COLFAX, WASHINGTON | two agencies — East and West. 


A Suocessful School and College Bureau 
8 JACKSON BOULEVARD - ° 
More positions to be filled than teachers. Highest salaries. Send for literature. Enroll now for 
C Sor p grows sharper each year — use every help. 
CHARLES ORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN Eight years in the work. 
Write for The ‘‘Parker’* Way Booklet. Address either office 











A, H, SAGE, Manager 


The Sage 
Teachers’ Agency 


40 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


COME OUT WEST Where It Pays To Teach 


We secure positions for teachers of all grades. 
We have many positions now to be filled. 
If you are a success, we can find you a better place. 
We personally recommend teachers for positions. 
If you want a position in the West, enroll with us. 
we deal with school authorities in every State. 

e know a thousand openings to your one. 
Writc us for particulars and tell us what you want. 

















a 
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A - 
Our “placing service” is unique in the educational field. We — ~- 
PLACING do not send you printed notification blanks telling you to “go oe oo: plies 
AGENCY | after” vacancies, or rumored vacancies. We write up and ses 
send the employer a special bound report upon your 1, Ogi? Se Ps 
FOR qualifications, showing preparation, personality, o%e ioe at ° 
credentials and experience. This costs us money, _ ~.f ‘yd “ed pe er °° 
TEACHERS | but it places you in the position you desire. . ~ PGA ® aa 








AGENTS WANTED 


Exclusive Territory 
Good Commission 








We desire a live agent at every summer school or institute to be 
held the coming spring, summer, and autumn. Only those need 
apply who are willing to work exclusively for our publications and 
those in combination with them. 





Secure Territory at Once 
Address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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There is nothing simpler to establish in a Home 
than a Beauty Bath. It is not a matter of luxurious 
fittings or costly appliances. Pure water and 


Pears Soap 


nothing more is required. With these you can 
accomplish all that is possible in the way of beautifying 
the skin. Pears’ softens, purifies, and sanitizes the 
skin, making it of a natural pink and white color. 
More than all the cosmetics in the world, Pears’ 
is the special beautifier of the complexion. 













OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


“All rights secured™ 





